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THE MEANING OF “SRUTI" IN THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE OK KASHMIR. 

BY 

I)K. K. C. Pandey, 

Luchicu' Uiiivcrstly, 

The Kashmir school of Saiva philosophy is a non-vcdic 
system. It is technically called Trika, among other reasons, for 
following the antlioriiy of the three Saivagamas (I) Siddha (II) 
Namaka and (111) Malini. 

^ JT 

T. A. Vol. I, p. 49. 

It gives the Veda the lowest position. 

cTill TR clrTl I 

m m ii 

T. A. Vol. I, p. 49. 

When asked to state the authority (>f Sriiti in support of 
some of its philosophical d(>clrincs, it definitely says that it 
follows the authority not of the Sruli hut that of the Agamas. 
The final reply that it gives to the question of the vedic authority 
for its doctrines is that such a vedic authority is not to be found 
in the existing vedic literature but has got to be assumed exactly 
as the followers of the Veda have got to do in the case of the 
Astaka of which Mann speaks; — 

»m: ciqi ffiir fqii i 

T. A. -:6.7 1. 

Bhaskara, in his commentary on the Isvara Pratyabhijfiii 
V'imarsini of Abhinava, which has been edited by us for the firet 
time and the first volume of which has recently been published 
by the Government of the United Provinces, definitely says that 
XIII-22 
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it is an act of folly to look for the authority of Sruti for the 
doctrines of the Trika School of Philosophy as given in the 
Agamas. 
c!5nl^ 

Bhfiskari, Vol. I, p, 15. 
One of the chief distinctive features, which is the unmis- 
takable sign of its being non-vedic, is the fact that it is meant for 
all the castes and both the sexes; the fourth caste (the Sudra) and 
women are not debarred from it. 

q: qn%5rrqqiq?cRq, qi5f 

?^qr^ I 3i[^^;iRi^qqRqq^5r | 

w %qfc^qiiqqn??ciqi R I 

Bhaskaii, Vol. 1, p, 30. 
The word ''Sruti^' in this literature is very often used in the 
sense in which the writers on the orthodox vedic schools use it. 
But frequently it is used in the wider sense also for the works 
looked upon as authoritative by the writers ol this system. 

In Bhagavadgilarlha Sahgraha ilse!l Abhinavagupta himself 
refers to Vijnana Bhairava as Sivopanisad. For instance, in the 
commentary on verses 10 and 11 Ch. VI 1, he says: — 

=q 

and quotes from the Vijnana Bhairava. 

f«3fqRq^r i 

This is found in the Vijnana Bhairava, page S5 Kashmir 
Edition. 

Again in his commentary on verses 27 and 28 of the 
fourth chapter he says : — 

515^ Ri#iqR«rR 

and quotes from the Vijnana Bhairava the following verse: — 

This is also found in the Kashmir edition of the work as 
verse 62 on page 51. 

In his biggest philosophical work, his commentary on the 
Jika of Utpalacarya, which is also called Vivrti, on his own 
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Isvarapratyabhijfia Karika, called Isvarapratyabhijna Vivrti 
Vimarsinl, he refers to Saiviigama as U panisad. For instance, in 
his commentary on verse 14, Ahnika 7, Adhikara I, he says;— 

and quotes the following verse: — 

qh^JTT 3 fl^sq II 

V. Bh., p. 29. 

This work of Abhinava has not yet been published, I am 
quoting from the transcript of the Ms. of the work in the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, which I got pre- 
pared in 1934. 

The fact is that the whole of the Agamic literature on which 
the Trika School of Philosophy is based was looked upon as 
Upanisad. On this point we have the authority of Jayaratha 
who has commented upon the Tantrfiloka of Abhinavagupta. In 
his introduction to the 9th verse, 1st Ahnika, he says:~ 

T. A. Vol. II, p. 28. 

The word **UpanisacV' being used for the Saiva works of 
respectable authority, the w^ord ^*SruiV* also is naturally used in 
reference to them. For, in the works of the orthodox vedic 
schools of philosophy it is used for Upanisad, Sahkaracarya, 
for instance, in quoting the Vedic Upanisads refers to them as 
Sruti. 

His commentary on verse 5 and 6 of the 8th chapter of the 
Bhagavadgita is not the solitary instance of his reference to the 
non-vedic work as Sruti. In his Isvarapratyabhijna Vivrti 
Vimarsini he refers to the Bhagavadgita also as Sruti and quotes 
from it. The passage runs as follows: — 

«rt; sri^siq gqrffi'^n^ sf] 

?icT 'q ^ 

; «ni ’q “?r5iq%q 3^:” | 

This occurs in the commentary on verse 4, Ahnika 7, 
Adhikara, I. The part of the verse quoted in the above passage 
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is a part of the 3rd verse in the 17lh chapter of the Bhagavad- 

^ta. 

Jayaratha also in his commentary on the 22nd verse of the 
11th Ahnika of the Tantraloka quotes a line from the Svacchanda 
Tantra as from a Sruti. 

T, A, (comm.) Vol. VII, p, 14, (Second part). 

This is found in The Svacchanda Tantra, Vol. Ill, p. 2, 
Kashmir Edition. 

It may be noted here that there is just a slight difference 
between the reading as quoted by Jayaratha and that as found in 
the published text of the Svacchanda Tantra. While the former 
has the latter has 5152111 %. latter seems to be more 

correct because in the former case a slight metrical defect is in- 
volved. 

Let us now see if the passage in the Bhagavadgitartha 
Sahgraha admits of an interpretation different from that which 
led me to state the following in my “Abhinavagupta ; An 
Historical and Philosophical Study” Vol. 1, p. 58. 

“Abhinavagupta quotes from it (Adhara Karika) as from a 
Sruti the following verse “Tirthe svapaca” etc. 

Let us, therefore, find out 

(I) what is the point in support of which the quotation is 
given; 

(II) whether there is justification to suppose that “Pramana- 
bhuta-Sruti-virodhat" refers to vedic passages like 

(III) whether the vedic passage, supposed to be in the mind 
of Abhinavagupta, fits in the context; 

(IV) whether the language of the commentary admits of 

the interpretation that “with “^4” etc. we have the next 

sentence giving additional authority.” 

All these points arise in connection with the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta on the following verses in the 8th chapter of the 
Bhagavadgita: — 
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The question that is discussed here is whether the future 
life or emancipation of a man depends upon what he remembers 
at the time of death; whether remembrance, at the time of 
death, of what a man’s mind has been always occupied with 
during the lifetime, necessarily determines his future existence. 
The reply of Sahkaracarya to this question is different from that 
of Abhinavagupta. 

(I) According to Sankara, it is unnecessary for final emanci- 
pation but necessary for the attainmant of different higher 
worlds. 

cTSf qif^ cTf'qqqicTil^qg^ qfiqq^- 

q^TRH'i/^ f iciR^qqrfi%qt<'qiq»T i iqf^s^qqieyifq 

fqqri sr^qqqiq^fr qiqsflqqrq^^g^, 

afiqiqur^qfqdqg^, 3f^qcqqq:^r?i®2q:eyjiiB: i 

(Sankara Bhasya, p. 844. Nirnaya Sagar Edition 1904.) 
The fact, as stated by himself in his commentary on the verses 
of the Bhagavadgita, quoted above, and explained by another 
commentator, Anandagiri, is that the remembrance of the 
Ultimate in the case of tlic one who has realised Brahman auto- 
matically takes place inspitc of the physical disorder at the time 
of death, because of his having lisen above the body and, there- 
fore, not being affected by any disorder in it. The case with the 
one who has been concentrating on some divine being is 
different. He needs conscious effort at rcmembiance. And if 
he fails in it he will be only what his mind is occupied with at 
the time of death. Thus while the one who has realised the. 
Brahman has left nothing to do to get merged in the Ultimate 
after death, the merging is an automatic process after self-realisa- 
tion; the attainment of the higher worlds requires conscious 
effort at remembrance, without which, and even in the case of 
failure in which, the attainment of the desired will not take 
place. 

Abhinavagupta's position is slightly different. He has 
interpreted as as the following lines in his com- 

mentary make abundantly clear: — 

q weiqqq: i” 
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What the implication of this been made 

clear by him in his Tantraloka, as quoted by Vamadevacarya in 
his Janmamarana Vicara as follows: — 

“q q qnq 

1 hW: I 

5pq^q: (IqR^^fq^ 5T(lWq RPiq^qi 

^qm: ftqig^i ^ ^ =?^qR?q aq graqin: fq(%qi5iMi?i, 

fqqrgai 3tn%qif|fi^fi^Hq«r ffi^q =q (qqigmgi'^q “q q qiiq 

crq^q 

q?fq# m snoiiqiRq:: i 

^ ?icqiqqii^5iq;^i jrMiqqii*Fft ii 

q¥ wfq 511^^ TOwafiiqcT: i 

?i^ ^q*qi% g^:^iqqn1qg II 

K.S S. Edition, pp. 17-8. 

His position is that remembrance as a conscious act of will is 
not a factor which determines the future existence of a being, 
whether he h.is been concentrating on the Ultimate or some 
inferior god, or something else. The future existence is deter- 
mined by the past predominant mental state which automatically 
recurs in the last moment “3Tnq^”. There is no causal relation 
of remembrance with the future existence in any case. It is 
something which simply happens as a matter of course. This is 
what Abhinava has said in the course of his commentary: — 

qg qqiqq ^ <^15 qq>Rf^, 

^ q^gf^iqqcfqq sifqR ^01 1 

Now it is to emphasise the inefficacy of the mental contents, 
whatever their nature, in determining the future existence that 
Abhinava quotes from the Adhara Karika: — 
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This is what the following lines which precede the quota- 
tion make clear: — 

sneq^ 51 qr 51151 3f^Rrq<^Jn%s^5i 

51^: I 

Mis position regarding the remembrance at the time of death 
is summarily stated in the following lines:— 

cRtqflsr q 4 Riq tqsrfq ap^sfq 

qi qi r*R5i^ qi 4 cirfti% ar^ls^ g^i cr^ilq qif4?i; 

The Vcdic Sriiti “srn not support this 

position. Hence it cannot be supposed to be even in the mind 
of Abhinava in tliis context. 

There are two meanings which are ordinarily found attribut- 
ed to this Sruti. 

(I) That after the knowledge (realisation?) of the Brahman, 
there remains nothing to be done for th-. attainment of the final 
emancipation: this meaning is attributed to it by ^ahkaracarya 
himself in the following words in his commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutra. 

cl^ «il5q?ng^ ( 

1 - 1 - 4 . 

It runs as follows: — 

3nq M qtr-^ fc^qqrai: g qq'i 4]^ 

^5e4i qiiqM qi^qi% i 

(Sankara Bhasya, p. 74.) 

and (II) that there is undoubted attainment of the final emanci- 
pation after the Brahmajfiana. This meaning is attributed to it 
by Anandagiri in his commentary on the verses of the Bhagavad- 
gitii under discussion. It runs as follows: — 

5RI qtrq fcqil^ ^r^qifsicqif— qifrft/^ I sqf^®} 
e5iq4qifR5iq|% qif^ I 

Thus there is no reference to remembrance in the above 
vedic Sruli. And a Sruti with a particular reference to remem- 
brance is needed in this context. 
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Further, there is the word preceding the word 

And it has been shown in the introductory paragraph 

that the Trika School of Saiva Philosophy of which Abhinava is 
the chief exponent, does not recognise the authority of the Veda. 
Therefore in this context there is no room for the supposition of 
any other text than that which is accepted to be of respectable 
authority, by t.his school. 

Furthermore, finding the word Upanisad andSruti used for 
the non-vedic texts of respect tblc authority, as shown above, 
tliere is no necessity of supposition that ''with 

etc., we liave the next sentence giving additional authority"'. 
There is another reason also against such an interpretation. 
Abhinava when giving additional authority clearly states that he 
is doing so by using some such words as Here, how- 

ever, as if having some such person as doubted the existence of 
such an authoritative text in his mind and replying to such a 
person, he affirms the existence of such a text by the words 

Tlicse are just a few considerfitions which weighed with me 
when I said in my Abhinavagupta ‘-as from a Sruti” which has 
been crilicised by Dr Raghavan in his paper on “Abhinavagupta 
and the Bhasya on the Yogasutras" published in The Annals of 
Oriental Research, V’ol. Ill, 1938-39, Part II. 

As for the tradition in South India among those who dance 
in accordance with the instructions of Bharala as interpreted by 
Abhinavagupta, regarding Abhinavagupta being looked upon as 
an incarnation of Sesa, I have to say that it was at Benares that 
I came to know of this tradition from my learned teacher Sriman 
Damodar Lalji Gosvami who is now one of the topmost, if not 
the topmost. Pandits of Benares, and who has been interested in 
Abhinavagupta for the last fifty years. He will, I hope, corrobo- 
rate my statement, if he is referred to. I mentioned this tradi- 
tion in my work after I was told of its existence by some people 
in South India also whose names it is difficult for me to recollect 
now. 

Abhinavagupta was very popular in South India and tradi- 
tions hud been woven round about him. At least one of the 
traditions that he was an incarnation of Paramasiva I have found 
recorded by a writer, probably a South Indian, who has com- 
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merited upon Abhinava's Isvara Pratyabhijna Vimarsinl. A Ms. 
of (his commentary was discovered in the library of Manaveda 
Arjuna Raja Pudu Kovilakam, Calicut and got transcribed in 
1923-24 by the authorities of the Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras which I also got transcribed in 1934 under the kind 
supervision of Prof. P.P.S. Sastri of the Madras University. 
The Ms. on the very first page runs as follows: — 

^qstiqr- 


}{Ul -23 



PHONETIC CHANGES IN TAMIL WORDS BORROWED 
FORM CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


BY 

M. R. Rajagopala Iyengak, m.a., 

Professor, Annamalai University. 

As the inevitable result of the study of books written in 
Sanskrit in literature, philosophy, the arts and the sciences, 
Tamil writers have freely borrowed Sanskrit words when they 
compose works of their own on similar subjects. It is true that 
there are already Tamil equivalents for many of these words. 
But the borrowing is necessary in many instances for want of 
corresponding words in Tamil. There is no doubt that the 
contact of the two cultures has led to an enrichment of the 
resources of the Tamil language as a medium of expression. 

Since the Tamil alphabet does not contain a number of 
letters found in Sanskrit, it becomes necessary to modify the 
borrowed words to suit the Tamil script. Even when there are 
corresponding sounds and letters, the loan words from Sanskrit 
are often modified to fit in witu the phonetic system of the Tamil 
language. Sometimes Sanskrit words are used by Tamil writers 
without any change of sound or letter. Often they are modified. 
The same author sometimes uses a borrowed word without 
modifying it and, at other times in the same book, uses it in a 
modified form. The authors of Tolkdppiyam and Nannul have 
briefly indicated a few of thrse sound changes undergone by 
Sanskrit words in the writings of Tamil authors, 

The author of Nannul is more elaborate than Tolkdppiyandr 
and has given a fairly full account of the changes undergone by 
consonants when Sanskrit words are borrowed in Tamil, Of the 
changes of Sanskrit vowels in similar circumstances, his treatment 
is meagre and is confined only to a few broad and well-known 
generalizations. The object of this article is to make a fuller 
study of the changes of vowels made in Sanskrit words when 
they are imported into Tamil. The word Nannul is given in 
brackets in all cases where the phonetic change has already been 
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pointed out by the author of that book. It will be seen from 
what follows that I am confining myself to loan-words from 
classical Sanskrit of which alone I have some knowledge. 

N.B. The scheme of transliteration of Tamil words into 
English followed in this article is that of the editors of the 
Tamil Lexicon published by the University of Madras. That 
for Sanskrit is given below : — 

Vowels. g{=a; gTy=a, as in Kalidasa; ]|=i, as in Indra. ^=1, 
as in Isvara; ^=u, as in Uttara; ^=u, as in Muka; ^=r, as in 
Krsna; > 3 ;=;c, as in Menakii; as in Gotra; ^=au, as in 

Mauni. 


Consonauis. ^k; ^kh; ^Tg; ^gh; 

=^c; ®ch; ^ j; ^jh; ^n 

7 th; 5(1; \dh; \n 

^th; 5d; ^dh; 

^p; '5.ph; 5b; ^bh; H.m 

5y; ^r; 5]; 



^=h=visarga(;) 


I 

Sanskrit Vowels. 

Sanskrit 3? (a). 

1. The vowel 3? in the first syllable of a Sanskrit word 


usually remains unchanged: — 

eg. Skt. 

Tam, 

jaladhi 

calati 

^ agni 

^dBesfl akkini 

haya 

jffujih ayam 

^5 rava 

aravam 

2. ^ (a) in the first syllable is sometimes changed to «r (e) 

in Tamil: — 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

gati 

Qs0 keti 

^ bahu 

Oa/g veku 
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713! gaja Os^ih kecam 

dasa O^eBUP tecai 

«nT?fir jamadagni Q^u)/gs9eaB cematakkini 


3. ^ (a) in the first syllable when followed by {h) or a 
conjunct consonant is often lengthened to (a) in Tamil, the 
succeeding syllable being dropped. 


e.g. 

Ski. 

Tam. 


ahahkara 

ankfiram 


kancuka 

s'T^sfsih kaucukam 


gardabha 

srn^^uiM karttapam 


angiras 

.^^Qcdr ankiran 


mahajana 

w'Tffearw mficanam 


sahavasa 

fiiG.irffth cavacam 


sahadeva 

cade van 


candana 

cantu 


sahasra 

ayiram (for the drop- 
ping of initial s in 
Tamil, other examples 
will be given later. 


rahasya 

^ffir^uju) iraciyam 

4. 

^ (a) in the first s 

yllable of Sanskrit words is, in a few 

instances, changed to gl (x) 

in Tamil : — 

e.g. 

SkL 

Tam. 


kasaya 

Qujrripu) kiyalain 


kadara 

Ql^itold kitaram 

5. 

Sometimes this ^ 

is diopped: — 

e.g. 

Ski. 

Tam. 


akincana 

kincanan 


anupa 

jpruih nupam (ox) 

6. 

^ (a) occun ing in 

the middle of a Sanskrit word is some- 

times changed to g (i) in Tamil 

e.g. 

Ski. 

Tam. 

mandala 

ueari^ecui mantilam 


arocaka 

^QBir9sui aroeikam 
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patali 

patiri 

dhanaka 

/meuAsu) tanikam 

pathana 

uu^carui patinam 

pippala 

^ulSgS) tippili 

7. Medial ^ (a) sometimes 

changes also into ^ (u) in 

Tamil: — 

e.g. Ski. 

Tam. 

Arundhatl 

aruntuti 

jftcR Gautama 

Oseirj^LDtir kautuman 

The change in these cases is 

; due to the influence of the 

vowels that precede or follow. 

8. Medial (a) is sometimes lengthened into (o) in 

Tamil: — 

c.g. Ski. 

Tam. 

kinnara 

kinnaram 

'TSR panjara 

u^jffTffu) pancaram 

sahghatta 

ifiBstrCL^th cankattam 

93 pata 

UL^frih patam 

9. Final ®r (a) in Sanskrit 

is often changed to ® (at) in 

Tamil : — 

c.g. Ski. 

Tam. 

cIFT IMa 

fitreio/f talai 

3TR ara 

^ 60 )/r arai 

rasuna 

^i:rr^2ssr iracanai 

chan das 

^/Bea>^ cantai (O^/rA^^giv) 

cira 

&GDir cirai 

93^ patala 

patalai 

19 vrsa 

eScTOL- vitai 

3*^ gumpha 

(guenu kuppai 

sffFr Sana 

canai 

cela 

celai 

10. Final 3? ^a) in Sanskrit, 

especially in neuter nouns, is 

very often changed to 3 («) in Tamil 
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e.g. 

Skt. 

Tam. 


daiva 

Qfioi tevu 


^ rupa 

c-0a/ uruvu 


^ bheda 

Qujp petu 


sphatika 

palinku 



(initial ^ is dropped) 


^>3^ kramuka 

kamuku 


3^^ muraja 

muracu 


mantha 

LD^j^ mattu 


aksa 

Jiff Sr accu 


^ sara 

earn 


pitta 

iSfi^ pittu 


3 T^ amrta 

^(tp^ amutu 


danda 

^em(Sl tantu 


^ dvipa 

jpQ/ tIVU 


^ sahkha 

canku 


loka 

«L6v)(5 iilaku 


laksya 

@6v’i0 ilakku 


?W*l samartha 

camattii 


bhranta 

pirantu 


sulabha (Pkt 5 ^ 

sulaha) sr^^ culiiku 

■ 

sartha 

caltu 


biruda 

^aSJP virutu 

11 . Final (a) in a Sanskrit word is sometimes changed to 

® (»') 

in Tamil: — 


e.g. 

Skt. 

Tam. 


acarya 

acari 


3^ bhiivana 

LfQ/eaB puvani 


lasuna 

^^sfcoB ilaicuni 


35 r muSja 

000© mufici 


drona 

jseauf^ tuni 
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vyala 

lUfreif) yali 

patala 

urr^ifl patiri 

catura 

catiri 

12. Final 31 (a) in 

Sanskrit words is often dropped in Tamil 

when it is immediately preceded by the consonants \(l) ^(r) ^ 

(») 'I («)• 

e.g. Ski. 

Tam. 

nagara 

IB air nakar 

5^^ kulala 

(^eoiT^ kuliil 

samara 

^iLiT amar (the initial ^ being 


also dropped) 

sthuna 

tun Do. 

anala 

^asr^ anal 

kapala 

aurr^ kapal 

55^ mukula 

mukil 

^ pura 

y/f (OfivercfTtb) pur 

badhira 

Qeufiir vetir 

usira 

tuSir uyir 

vala 

Qmia val 

nitala 

nutal 

kapola 

kavuj 

akhila 

akil 

13. ^ followed by ^(y) in Sanskrit words is often changed 

into {ai) in Tamil : — 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

payas 

mua (milk) paiSLi 

vinaya 

eS'ksrtuth vinaiyam 

visaya 

eSetDL^uuth vitaiyam 

The vowel 3?! (a). 

1. 311 ^ci) in Sanskrit words, initial, medial or final, is often 

shortened to j{f (a) in Tamil 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

kumara 

kumaran 

pataka 

u^adr patakan 
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paldla 

ufrjgeoih patalam 


pnivala 

Lisiiifiu) pavalam 


raja 

aracan 


svaravali 

dFiraf} caraji 


janaki 

jfforS canaki 


kanci 

<90^ kanci 


kalapa 

seoQjw kalavam 


sthali 

fisoB or takali, takali 


tambula 

fiwueo tarn pal 


nala 

iBorih nalam 


madri 

un^^Gsua mattirai 


bhandara 

ucKfff^nffLD pantaram 


Mld^f pataki 

UjgQ pataki 


kastha (Pkl. ^ kalta) 

stloDL^ kaltai 

2. 

Initial ^ in Sanskrit words 

is sometimes dropped when 

the word is taken into Tamil: — 


e.g. 

Skt. 

Tam, 


^n^RT akasa 

struju) kayam 


agamya 

airwujih kamyam 


3. Final ^ (a) is always changed to jg (at) in Tamil 
and is therefore one of the changes pointed out by Tamil 
grammarians (Nannul). 


e.g. Skt. 

Tam, 

asa 

acai 

511551 sala 

calai 

tanaya 

jgearenuj tanayai 

Rift+I sibika 

SeSeiDs civikai 

%5rT sena 

Qf^Bsr cenai 

3Wr?l (®F1T) amatya 

amaiccar 

'ft®! pi^a 

iSm^ pilai 

rambha 

^fftheou arampai 

wr sabha 

^QDQi avai (initial s being 

also dropped) 
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vidya 
^*11 katha 


eS(^a>f vincai 
sesifi katai 


yojana 


ocanai 


4. Final (a), when preceded by a conjunct consonant 
of which the second member is^(y), is changed into g) (i) in 
Tamil, the ^ (y) being dropped. 


e,g, SkL 

kanya 

ayodhya 

upadhyaya 


Tam. 

sdreefl kanni 

^Qiuirfi^ ayotti 
en/r^^iuiriT vattiyar 


vesya 

HF^ bharya 
sandhya 

(efJ*?) 

Sandhi 

ahalya 

kaksya 
5^ hatya 


Qqj9 veci 

uirtfi pari 
canli 

anti (the initial s being 
dropped) 

^seS akali 
sil.9 katci 
atti 


The vowel \ (i). 

The vowel K (i) often undergoes no change. 


eig, Skt, 

3f% mukti 

tilaka 

jaladhi 

abhinaya 

agni 


Tam. 

QPfifi mutti 
fi90su> tilakam 
calati 

^lS/boju) apinayam 
^sBeuFI akkini 


1. The vowel I coming at the end of the first syllable of 
a Sanskrit word is sometimes lengthened into tr (i) in Tamil:— 
e.g. SkU Tam. 

kitava B^go/th kitavam 

vipanii vipai^i 


XITT«,^A 
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Rid^ sitaka 

?>s<Br (Venus) citakan 


nibha 

iuw (reason) nipam 


vihita 

eSfiti vllam 

2. 

When ? (») is followed by a conjunct consonant, it is of- 

ten lengthened to » (i) in Tamil: — 

fag* 

Ski. 

Tam. 


sisya 

citan 



(ffisiBaof Inkicai 


hiihsa 

J- . - . 


- 

(7000^ meat 


udbhijja 

^-piStfih urpicam 

3. 

Medial If (i) is often changed to j/ (a) in Tamil: — 


Ski. 

Tam. 


r oh ini 

eJSgnseoS urokani 


sapindi 

(F&iemu^ cavanti 


sannidhi 

#€ro«8r^ cannali 


daksina 

fidsdetsfr takkanai 


daksina 

^daemih takkanam 


nandini 

KiB^Gof} nantani 


pattika 

ulLl^iuu) pattayam 

4. 

So also % {i) whether 

it be initial/ medial or final, is 

sometimes changed to e. (u) in 

Tamil: — 

e.g. 

Ski. 

Tam. 


nitila 

nulal 


3|R*i arista 

.fil(^ilu.u) aruttam 


harina 

jfl0§9aui arunam 


siddhi 

ciltu 


R’*4l'b pinyaka 

punnakku 


sindura 

ggi/gffw cundaram 

5. 

When ? (t) is followed by '?.(y) it is often changed to 

v(^)in 

Tamil • 
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Skit 

Tam. 

niyati 

Qa^ neti 

niyamaka 

QiBiDsii nemakam 

niyama 

QfiLih nemam 

tithi 

teti 

6. Sometimes X in tlie first 

syllable of Sanskrit words is 

changed to er (e) in Tamil : — 

<!/*. Ski. 

Tam. 

nisthura 

0.tiL(giiu> netturam 

sindura 

centuram 

nidhi 

Qis^ neti 

The vowel t (i). 

r 

1. ? in Sanskrit words, 

medial or final is invariably 

shortened in Tamil (Nannul). 

t.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

(a) bhagirathi 

u9ff^ pakirati 

bhagiratha 

u9ff^€ar pakiratan 

mahitala 

w9^ei}th makitalam 

punlta 

LfotS^ih punitam 

anika 

^i^sih anikam 

'n^ patira 

ufTL^ffih patiram 

utfariya 

uttarikam 

udasina 

p^fifr9eBru) utacinam 

khallna 

seSlaru) kalinam 

(b) >T^ nadi 

nati (Nannul) 

vlthi 

fS^ viti 

dharani 

fiffGBsfl tarani 

ceti 

ceti 

^ dasi 

tati 
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* 1 ^ patni 

(u^6sB panni 
\u/i,@6aB patlini 


^ vain 

(eufSr&B valli 

valli 


tulasi 

j^&reS tiijavi 


gosthi 

QsffiLi^ kotti 


^ suci 

uci (the initial s being, 



as usual, dropped in 
Tamil). 

2. 

f* 

Medial X (t) is sometimes changed to ^ (a) in Tamil: — 

e.g. 

Skt. 

Tam. 


khallna 

seo^Bsr kalanai 


kaupina 

QairQisoBrui kovanam 


The 

vowel ^ (u). 

3 (m) initial, medial, or final, rarely undergoes change. 

e.g. 

Ski. 

Tam. 


3 ^ guru 

(50 kurii 


kumara 

(^iunnatr kumaran 


catuska 

catukkam 


^*3 visnu 

vittunu 


*13 madhu 

main 


uma 

umai 

1. But when the vowel 3 (m) is followed by a conjunct 
consonant, it is sometimes lengthened in Tamil ; — 

e.g. 

Ski. 

Tam. 


5*^ kuntala 

kuntal 


5^1® kuddala 

kuntali 


pusya 

pucam 


unmatta 

umattai 

2. So also when ^ is 
long vowel it is lengthened : 

followed by a syllable ending in a 
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e.g, 


Skt. 

udara 

udici 


Tam. 

udi 

omL& uci 


3. Medial 3 (u) in Sanskrit is often 
in Tamil in the same way as medial ? (/) is changed 


rAMIL waii^ "TD. 

■ £ 

\ 


c.g. Ski. 

caturasra 

atura 

manusa 

35 ^ tumula 

3 ^ purusa 
catura 


Tam. 

^^SLD caliram 
altiram 

wnsp^L^SsT manitan 
limil 

9,i£leoil, timilam 
LfSoFu) puricam 
catiri 




4. ^ (u) (medial or final) is sometimes changed to ^ (a) 

in Tamil: — 


e.g^ Ski. 

kukkiira 

kamanclalu 

kustumbarT 


Tain, 

(^saiT kiikkar 
stLfmL^di^ih kamantalam 
uttainpari 


5. ^ (w) coming in the first syllable (>f Sanskrit word is 

often changed to 9 ( 0 ) in Tamil: — 


e.g. Ski. 

kutsa 

kuthara 

5^3^^ kustumbari 
3^ tundi 


Tam. 

koccai 

QsiTL^rfl kotari 
QsiTjifiwrfi kottamari 
OfitriB^ tonti 


puskarini (Pkt. Quird^iPessfl pokkarini 

pokkarini) 

95® tnukula Qwird(geir ttiokkul 

puslaka Guirfi/gsu> pottakam 

kuntala Qsiri /tenth kontajam 

6. The ^ («) of the first syllable is sometimes changed 
also to ^ (o) in Tamil ; — 
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e.g. Ski, 

Tam. 

mukhara 

Qwirsrw mokaram 

kulhara 

Qgirt-irifl kotari 

upadhi 

^uir^ opadhi 

upajivana ocivanam 


The vowel 

There are many instances of ^ (u) in Sanskrit words remain- 

ing unchanged in Tamil : 

— 

c.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

JJjnR tunira 

jg/raa^. tuni 

'JJI dhupa 

;giruth tupam 

yutha 

QM^eih utam 

’i?’ mud ha 

f^i_€sr mu tan 

1. It may be staled as a general rule that, when (it) is 

modified, it is shortened, 

be it initial, medial or final: — 

c.g. Ski. 

Tain. 

a. W rupa 

iL 0 siJu> iiruvam 

rupaka 

p^(n^Q/sw uruvakam 

r 

^ curna 

gfgmemih ciinnam 

^ tula 

tulam 

^ dhumra 

^lAInu) tumiram 

tulika 

^'9eSlaDa tukilikai 

b. sindura 

9 ik^ 7 ih cintiiram 

karpura 

suLfffih kappuram 

svarupa 

sr(T^Qjth ciiruvam 

samuha 

s^Qpsu) camukam 

'SiRJJIT asuya 

acuyai 

c. sarayu 

iFnq carayu 

jambu 

epthij campu 

^ camu 

camu 
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The vowel % (r). 


The Sanskrit vowel ^ {r) lias no counterpart in the Tamil 
alphabet, and Sanskrit words having this vowel have necessarily 
to be modified in the process of borrowing. The author of 
Nannul has referred to two kinds of change undergone by this 
vowel in Tamil. They are indicated below: — 

1. Initial ^ (r) is changed to (j (r«). As the phonetic 
system of Tamil requires the precedence of g) (i) before (5 {ru), 
it may be said that initial ^ is changed to @0 {iru) in Tamil 
(Nannul) : — 

e.g. Ski. Tam. 

rsi 

@01^ iruti 

rna 

^0emu> irunam 

^3 rtu 

@0.#iJ irutu 

2. In words like (rsabha) and S?’! (hrdaya) the 0 (r«) 

is dropped and the g) (1) alone remains (Nannul): — 

e.g. Skt. 

Tam. 

rsabha 

g}u.uu) itapam 

hrdaya 

itayam 

krtayuga 

0^ii^3u) kitnyukam 

vrsali 

©Sl-qJ vitali 

Irf vrttam 

eS^^w viltam 

srngara 

9^3nffLD cinkaram 

vrsana 

vitanani 

I't vr§a 

vitai 

^ drdha 

titam 

3. Medial ^ (r) is also commonly changed to @0 (iru) 
in Tamil: — 

e.g. Ski. 

Tam, 

snpfif prakfti 

iStS(^^ pirakiruti 

amrta 

amirutam 

krsna 

©0tlif *w«ir kirutfi^ian 
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4. 

Initial and medial ^ (r) 

is also sometimes changed to ^ 

(a) in Tamil : — 


e.g. 

Ski. 

Tam. 


^ rua 

ffOBTih ranam 


prakrti (Pkt. pagadi) uazf pakati 


snScI. prakrt 

uns^ih pakatam 


srnkhala 

s^asSeSI cahkili 


sarhskrta 

cahkatam 


vrtta (Pkt ^ vatta) 

eniLuih vattam 


vrddhi 

oytlif vatti 

5. Medial ^ (f) is occasionally changed also to «. (m) 
in Tamil : — 

e.g. 

Ski. 

Tam. 


vikrti 

vikuli 


prakrti 

u^,S pakuti 

6. 

Final ^ (r) is changed to g)/fl (iri) in Tamil — 

e.g. 

Ski. 

Tam. 


hotr 

dttiri 


The vowel R; {e). 

Initial (e) in Sanskrit words rarely undergoes change: 

e.g. 

Ski. 

Tam. 


^ veda 

(Seaj^ih vetam 


^ megha 

(Su>4BU) mekam 


tejas 

tecii. 


'til' cell 

cefi 

1. But in some words, the ^3; (e) of even the first syllable 
is seen shortened in Tamil: — 

e.g. 

Ski. 

Tam. 


sevati 

Qfaii^ cevanti 
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^ peti 


vega 

ceta 

preta 


OuLlif petti (the following 

consonant being dou- 
bled). 

Qoj^sir (the river Vegavati 
veka), 

QiFL^m cetan 
iSQir^ih piretam 


2. There are a few instances of medial ^ {e) being changed 
to jy {a) in Tamil: — 

e.g. Ski. Taifi. 

sandeha candayam 

preta L9ir^ih piratam 

The vowel ^ {at). 

1. ^ (at) in Sanskrit words initial or medial, is usually 

changed to r^aSI (ayi) in Tamil : — 

c.g. Ski. Tam. 

^ saila ^uSfeoth cayilam 

airavata ayiravatam 

uccaissravas tL.^^uS^9ffSiith iiccayiccira- 

vam. 

2. Sometimes Sanskrit ^ (ai) is changed to «rtu (^;y) in’ 
Tamil : — 


c.g. Ski. 

daiva 


Tam. 

Ofidjo/th teyvam 

3. There are instances also of'fic (ai) in Sanskrit being 

changed to 5 (f) in Tamil:— 

e.g. Ski. Tam. 

%fer nairrta nirutar 

4. ^ before voiceless stops is usually unchanged:— 

e.g. Ski. Tam. 

vaiku^tha ee>oi^ii^ti vaikuntam 


XIII— 25 
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5. R (») in the first syllable of a Sanskrit word is often 
changed to w (e) in Tamil: — 

e.g. Ski. 

Tam. 

aindra 

entiram 

^ daivam 

Qfioi tevu 

caitya 

Qf^tuw cetiyam 

The vowel ^ ( 6 ). 

1. (o) in the first syllable of a Sanskrit word remains, in 

general, unchanged: — 

e.g. Ski. 

Tam. 

gola 

Qsirfffui kolam 

osadhi 

otati 

lobha 

^Qeoiruui uI5pam 

yojanfi 

gjtfSsBT ocanai 

2 . But ^ (o) occurring before a conjunct consonant is 
often shortened to 9 ( 0 ) in Tamil : — 

e.g. Ski, 

Tam. 

■'TlS'b gosthaka 

QatfC.i^su) kottakam 

odhra 

^L^nw ottaram 

gosthi 

Osirilt^ kotti 

^tS gostha 

QmniLuf.^ kotti] 

3. ^ ( 0 ) coming after 
changed to ji (a) in Tamil : — 

the consonant \ (1) is often 

e.g. Ski. 

Tam. 

loka 

eLeosii ulakam 

lokayata 

tL^sniu/tth ulakayatam 

lobha 

jLfOQ/w ulavam 

4. ^ ( 6 ), initial or medial, is sometimes changed to 3 or 
am (« or H) in Tamil : — 
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e.g. SkU Tam. 

kathora katuram 

goloini (^(cGOfruSI kulomi 

kapola kavul 

The vowel (au). 

1. ^ (au) in the first syllabic of a Sanskrit word is usually 

changed to ^ (o) in Tjimil: — 


e.g. Ski. 

gautama 
kausika 
mauni 
kaupina 
^ taurya 


Tam. 

Qstr^uitir gotatnan 
(2sir9s^ kbcikan 
QmirBeofl mokini 
QsiTQiffmtL kovanam 
(?^/rrf?aja» toriyam 


2. Equally common is the change of Sanskrit ^ to 
j^eif (avu) in Tamil: — 


e.g% Ski. 

ausadha 

maul! 
kausalya 
sntft sauri 
3^: nauh 
srauti 


Tam. 

avutatam 
ua/ei)/ mavuli 

kavucalai 
cavuri 
a&etf nawu 
cavuti 


3. ^ coining after the consonant ® (/) is changed into 
j! (a) (cf. ^ after 3 before) in Tamil 

e.g. 


Skt. 

^1^4 laukika 


Tam, 

•.ctfScu ulakikam 


4. ^ in the first or other syllables is sometimes changed to 
{tm) in Tamil:— 

e.g, Skt, Tam. 

bhauma yuxv (Mars) buman 

sarvabhauma ^mrc/^ucar carvapuman 



A NEW SANSKRIT WORK OF KRSNADEVARAYA 

BY 

V. Prabhakara Sastri. 

(Govt. Oriental Mss. Library Madras) 

Krsnadevaraya states in his Amuktamalyada that he compos- 
ed some works in Sanskrit, viz., Madalasacarita, jnanacintamanij 
Sakalakathasarasahgraha, Saty.ivadhupi inana and Rasamanjari. 
Some verses from the Rasamanjari and Satyavadhuprinana are 
cited in the Sanskrit anlhological work called the Prapanca- 
darpana,^ in which, however, these works are attributed not to 
Krsnaraya himself, but to his poet laureate Allasani Peddana. It 
may, however, be noted that, like other anthologies, this Prapanca- 
darpana also shows a good deal of confusion regarding the 
authorship of works cited in it. 

A play ascribed to Krsnaraya, called the Jambavatikalyana 
not mentioned in the Amuktamalyada, is found in the Sarasvati 
Mahal Library at Tanjore. A part of the prastavana in this play 
is lost. But what remains of the prastavana and the colophon 
makes it clear that Krsnaraya is the author of the work. 

im, f mi i 

A new Sanskrit work of Krsnaraya has been recently disi- 
covcred in the Madras Government Oriental Mss. Library. The 
Ms. is a fragment containing only the introductory portion of the 
work. The names of the work and the author cannot be distinct- 
ly made out, but from the verses that are preserved, there can 
be no doubt that the work was written by Krsnadevaraya. From 
the drift of the verses we can make out the name of the work as 
the Sakalakathasarasahgraha. In the Amuktamalyada it is 
said that Krsnadevaraya culled out stories from Sruti, Puraija, 
Upapurana and Saihhita and composed the Sakalakathasara- 
sahgraha. The Ms. mentioned above answers this description, 
Therefore I have identified it as the Sakalakathasarasahgraha. 

1. A Ms. of this work was acquired near the border of 
Orissa for the Madras Government Oriental Mss, Library, 
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Krsnaraya states that he undertook to write this work at the 
command of his Guru Vyasa Tirtha. Vyasaraya is said to have 
been a Guru of Krsaadevaraya according to Madhva literary 
tradition; but no exact reference to this fact is found in any 
known historical work. It is noteworthy that this fact is expli- 
citly mentioned in this work composed byKrsnadevaraya himself. 
The poet Ayyalarazu Kamabhadra began to compose in Telugu 
at the instance of Krsnadcvarfiya a big Vaisnavite Prabandha 
cal ed Sakalakathasarasahgrahamu, to be dedicated to the king, 
but owing probably to the unexpected death of the Raya, the 
work was not completed. This unfinished work is available in 
the Madras Government Oriental Mss. Library, It can be inferred 
that this Telugu compilation of Rainbhadrais an adaptation of the 
Raya's Sanskrit work of the same name, mentioned in the 
Amuklumalyadu, and written by the Raya at the instance of 
Vyasaraya as is known from the available fragmentary Ms. There 
seems to be a similar connection between the Sanskrit Satya- 
vadhuprinana of Krsnaraya and the Telugu Parijatapaharana of 
Nandi Timmanna, both of which deal with the same story. 
Though the Sanskrit original is not available, its Telugu adapta- 
tion is available. 

Extracts from the Madras Ms. of the Sakalakalhasarasan- 
graha of Krsnaraya. 

II 
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mqfT flf 11 

#si gcT w^piiNcnqr 

gcqw ^\m 
?Wr?4 II 

^ ^ %crTOi«q (ji& 

i3fr ^ ^i I 

^5|^Iteii; II 

3?9lf w 5[}?|q ?fTOcfl^ #: 

sasiRasi m 5>: wn 

g?i || 



ancient TAMILIAN WARFARE^ 

BY 

E. S. Varadaraja Aiyar, B,A,, 

Senior Research Pandit, Annamalai University. 

The fighting instinct is always inherent in brutes as well as 
human beings. Many take to the offensive and many others 
have to fight purely in self-defence. The bigger fish swallow 
the small ones and the latter make short work of still smaller 
ones. ‘Might is right’ and, ‘Bali raja prthvyah’ are very familiar 
sayings. The stronger man subdues the weak only to be over- 
come in his turn by a still stronger man (Matsya-Nyaya). The 
former held his sway undisputed while the weaker went to the 
wall. Wildest and the most dastardly acts of murder were per- 
petrated in those days. 

What then is the reason for these rude acts? Extreme self- 
ishness and want of consideration for one's neighbour were at the 
root of all these. These crude sentiments caused incessant 
struggles in communities. Whenever two people aim at a com- 
mon object and both are equally obstinate in securing it, we have 
what is called a rival attitude. Strong desire or passion begets 
wrath which naturally brings on an open conflict. 

These conflicts are sometimes petty and insignificant, but 
they loom large in the eyes of the public, when the parties involv- 
ed in them are men of rank or distinction. Thus, when we 
speak of war we are reminded not of petty scuffles but some 
military action of greater import and with more serious conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Potter in his recent book on “The world of Nations’ 
writes as follows : — 

“War consists of general military action taken by one 
Government against another Government by land or sea, or in 

1. The writer is greatly indebted to Mahavidvan R. Raghava 
Aiyangar and Professor Chikka Srinivasachariar of the Anna- 
malai University for valuable suggestions while writing this article. 
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the air also in these latter years. It is not merely piracy or riot or 
rebellion or revolution; but war consists in general international 
hostilities with general objectives, not the special limited types of 
military action recently more familiar in the world.'* In discuss* 
ing the causes of war he continues as follows; — 

“No complete survey has ever been made of the causes of 
war. Desire for territory, either for its mineral or other wealth 
or population or for its value, desire for independence from im- 
perialistic domination, commercial rivalr)-, these are causes which 
have led to war in modern times. Dynastic rivalries and religious 
differences were among the important causes of war in earlier 
times." 

This art of warfare was an important subject of discussion 
in ancient Tamil works. Tolkappiyam, the earliest extant 
Tamil grammar, and Tirukkuraj, one of the earliest of Tamil 
classics, embody in them considerable information regarding 
war. While grammars in general confine themselves to ortho- 
graphy, Etymology and Syntax, books on Tamil grammar deal 
with Sociology, some aspects of Biology, Psychology, Politics 
etc. Kingship and war are discussed threadbare and we have 
very rich and valuable informtaion unfolded to us in its pages. 

The causes of war mentioned by them are manifold. In the 
first place, craving for power and desire for the expansion of 
territory must be mentioned. • The following lines from Purana- 
nuru>, one of the eight anthologies or collections of the Sangam 
period will bear out this statement. 

The author tells us here that Ceralatan who never fails to 
secure victory over his enemy’s forces, desires to have his adver- 
saries at his beck and call and feeling that the region under 
his sway is very small, wants to expand the same with intent to 
be the sole and undisputed enjoyer of his dominions and that he 
will not brook to be told that a certain region belongs both to 
him and to some others. Desire for territorial expansion to pro- 
vide for the surplus population of the state by the acquisition of 

1 . “eiD3i/ius) siraisitf Q^irQfsu 

Quitaih Qaiemruf-U Ouir^^Qfirp Ouir(^jfeBr 

fi<SasiT Q^trwuir e?es«tf 


inpi. 8 .) 
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colonies abroad by open hostilities, if it is not to be had by 
peaceful persuasion, is seen in almost all the nations in the pre- 
sent day, Italy and Germany are instances in point. Many other 
passages from old Tamil works can be cited to illustrate this 
particular cause of war. In Kalittokai (68) we have the line 

and in Purananuru (51) the line 

Quit jjiQQimu Quit Quit 0/r^/r/5^^^\ 

In the same work a poet says, “It is nothing new for one 
man to defeat another and in turn to be defeated by him; it is in 
the very nature of human beings^*'. 

The next cause and the most important and ennobling one 
is perhaps the love of fame. Almost alt kings and petty chiefs 
have been actuated by this dignified notion and the descriptions 
of fights carried on by such heroes are really very interesting. 
In Puram (18) a poet sings^, “Having won the broad world by 
your own strenuous efforts and having planted firm your undying 
fame"; and again in the same stanza, “If you intend to stand un- 
equalled as the sole and undisputed master of your realms or 
wish to establish your reputation s." 

The lines “with an ardent love to hunt after fame you 
prefer to be always in fighting camps®, and “Having won over the 


1. “To those affluent kings with full sovereignty shared by 
no other king or kings." 

2. Unable to put up with the words that the fertile Tamil 
land belongs both to him and to some others, he goes to fight." 

3. “90a/6Br 5?0O;3sBr luQp^m 

(Lfpth, 76.) 

4. eSoJGST (Qireoth 

pireifip pihffi pwLfsifi 

5 . srreueod Qpir^eneSI Qp(t^sB 

iunmeo Qeiiemri^g^^ Spisp 

iBeoeSleaf iSjpijipeo Qeuenr 

6. QeuCju,ih Qoiemt^ QeueoQuiriru 

uirBPGop lueOeo ^Gujitgo gOitQuj^* 


XUI-26 


{Lfpii. 31.) 
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extensive world and set up firmly your rising fame^ to be eulo- 
gised by your bards and minstrels/' remind us of the love of fame 
that was embodied in the innermost hearts of these lighting 
princes. These kings and born lighters were prepared to con- 
cede to their enemies the lands and other properties they wrested 
from them, if they would but pay them tribute and beg of them 
to be allowed to retain their allowed possessions. So a learned 
bard sings of his patron thus: <^you withhold yourself from puni- 
shing or chastising your foes, if they would but crouch under 
your fcet."2 The lines ‘'However egregious the fault of your 
foes, you excuse them provided they bow before you and pay you 
tribute'' as well as the lines " If they would only fall at my feet 
and pray, is it a great thing for me to offer them my kingdom? It 
is not so. I will give tliem even my life which I value most"^ 
clearly inform us of the nobility and love of power and fame 
that characterised these sovereigns and chieftains of yore. The 
following lines of Purananuru 

^^Qpirsr Qsqp fi/r2sirr iSeS/r 

C/50/0 QppfS^ih upuiLf Qsfren p^fflQ/g 

ufTt^^sBiT Q^peSICoesr iBrr®m 06 ^ Qu>fr0ikS 

are worth quoting in this connection. Kapilar the distin- 
guished Sahgam poet, in addressing the three kings Cera, Cola and 
Pandya, who were bent upon besieging the capital of his bosom 
friend, Pari, a petty chieftain famed for his extreme and unbound- 
ed munificence, sings the above lines. They tell us "Even if 
you three in full possession of the forces that march to the beat 
of war-drums, lay siege to it, you cannot take Parambu; but if 
you would appear before him as women minstrels or bards, he 
would willingly part with his kingdom in your favour." From 


1. iDtriSeom su.i^ 

Lfeoeu Qwfi/i (?ay/r(B0 ljsi^ {u^p. 2, 10.) 

2. ^^QuiBiupu LffsffiruS^th 

^Gs>pusifs Qsfrek(^eeiiB lUjrrpeSI^ (u^p. 27.) 

3 . ^^QuiioeOQjiQp €ar€i)eoi^ Qufr0i9^ 

aSQiucsr eSid^eu airaSp ^0ea>L^ 

QptSrQsQp /ffrUJji pffQ^fT 

^m^uSff/ruS^a Qstr(Sid(^euA^* 


{Lipth. 14 .) 
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the lines quoted above we clearly see that the capture and sub- 
jygij^ion of an enemy s kingdom or whatever belonged to him 
was not after all the real objective of an invader but only pure 
and undying martial fame which would outlive him. The 
extreme consideration for the captured which is expressed by the 
Tamil word also suggests the above object of an 

invading monarch. 

The next cause of war is the disparaging talk indulged in by 
the adversary. Students of Tamil classics and South Indian 
history are aware of the triumphant march of Ccran Sehguttuvan, 
the Cera ruler against the princes Kanaka and Vijaya of Central 
India, because the two kings spoke of him in derogatory terms. 
Any refractory king who failed or refused to obey was attacked 
and subdued. In one of the stanzas of Piirananuru, a splendid 
repository of ancient ideals social, literary and political, we read 
of a king speaking in the following terms: -‘Those princes who 
swelled with rage and and who spoke ill of me as young'll and 
also -Those valiant lighters who rise uproariously parading as 
dignified and great, despising me their opponent as young and 
who are thirsting after the huge spoils of war, in case they win 
over me .''2 These lines together with the line -Suppressing or 
subjugating the princes who defy your sovereignty 3, bear out the 
fact that the kings promptly crushed disobedience and defiance 
of every kind. 

Next, the refusal to give girls in marriage on the demand 
of kings and chiefs, was yet another cause of war. The 
Pandya fought with Pari a local chieftain, because the latter 
refused the hand of his daughter in marriage to him. This kind 
of refusal and the consequent strife arc depicted as a rule in the 
-Kalambakam’ one of the ninety-six varieties of minor praban- 
dhams in Tamil literature. Among the many themes that go to 
constitute this kind of literary work, we come across one which 


2 . 


eirfJsijQearear eif^ojs ^fSu 
ud^LDessft uSffiLQih 

&jpiQ&:rrp Qfirio^sSluj &€anaQs(ip Qa/ikfissin” 

(Ljpth, 72,) 

QpQpiB^ 


eSoptSlajUi Quifituih uuirQu) 

QurrQ^tB^ uS^iuear Oa/remi^n/iD QuifiQfi€Br 
cr&retfi euifi eiithu 

(Ljpw, 78.) 

*^jijL^iBsrr wArmma lUL^s^ui* 

(Lfpih, 200.) 
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goes by the name of A messenger deputed by his king 

or chief approaches a marava, a warlike hero of the Tamil land, 
to negotiate and bring about an alliance between his master and 
the daughter of the marava chief. The latter with all the tradi- 
tional pride of the warlike clan of which he is a distinguished 
descendant refuses the hand of his daughter, sternly rebuking 
the messenger at the same time. This refusal brings about a 
conflict. 

Not only this. Sometimes the jealousy born of the great- 
ness or fame of an adversary, was also an inducement to wage 
war. The three kings of Tamilakam above referred to plotted 
against the life of I^ari, merely because the latter who was after 
all a petty chieftain, acquired very great renown as a benign 
ruler and munificent giver. 

This apart, religious and commercial revialry was also 
another factor in the hostilities in ancient times. But such 
wars were very rare and we hear only very occasionally of 
religious persecutions or massacr^fs undertaken by bigoted rulers. 

These, then, are some of the important reasons for war. 
The Purattinaiyiyal of Tolkappiycim, Piircippontlreiihauiulai and 
the Tintkktiral give us much valuable information respecting 
the various aspects of warfare in the ancient Tamil land. The 
king was more or less considered as having a divine right; but 
though a king, by birthright c r choice he was bound by the opin- 
ions or wishes of the popular assembly. Autocrats and bad rulers 
there had been, and we have good many warnings administered to 
such people by well-meaning bards. The kingship was deemed a 
sacred institution and the tradition and Sastras assert that kings 
were created by Lord Brahma to remove the turmoil caused by 
mutual dissensions and establish order and peace. In the 
oldest Tamil grammars we have a sub-division known as 
**y,GDsi iStso** (Puvai nilai), which likens the king to Lord Visnu, 
the protector of this Universe. **The king of Earth is Lord 
Visnu himsclf'V exclaim the sacred works. His responsibilities 
were many and various. The sacred Kuraj deals elaborately with 
his rights and duties, laying special stress on his army, subjects, 
wealth, ministers, friends and frontier-guards, the six indispens- 
able ahgas (limbs) of the body-politic. The Tolkappiyam 
and the Purapporulvenbamalai depict war in all its varied 
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aspects. The Purattinaiyiyal refers to the kinds of war operations 
which are chiefly divided into Vetci, Vanci, Ulinai, Tumbai, and 
Vahai. An old Tamil stanza gives us in a nut-shell the signiti- 
cance of wearing these wreaths. Cattle-raiding is represented by 
the Vetci, while to recover the same is represented by Karandai. 
Invading the adversary's realm is Vanci, and the defence of it is 
Kancl. Defence of the rampart is Nocci, while the assault of the 
same is Ulin.ii Actual figliling in the field of battle is 

Tumbai, and victory therein is announced by wearing the Vfihai 
wreath.^ Tolkappiyanfir, however, mentions only the five main 
divisions above quoted^ classifying karandai, Kanci, Nocci, and 
other sub-lhcmes as part of the main ones. 

These pertinent divisions of Puram or tinais as they are 
termed are again sub-divided into turais or conventional themes 
and they have been elaborately dealt with by the Tamil 
grammarians. All that lakes place before, during and after the 
actual military operations arc depicted therein, which will lead 
one to understand the conception of war in that remote period 
in the history of South India. 

The Fortifications, 

It has been already observed that battlements and good and 
secure fortifications arc absolutely necessary for the capital city. 
Apart from the high ramparts and the deep moats round a 
capital city, kingdoms had a reserve lores!, sea or big lake and 
impenetrable jungles surrounding them. A small forest growth 
of newly planted trees which was found next to the walls of 
the city on either side of the ditch or moat was one of the 
defences of a city. While the deep moat full of water served as 
what is known as the or literally the water-fort, the 

1 , iS&oira&mfiio L^ih^eO siriBeta^uunu) 

QilLsitHQilp 0i(^&ujin£ — luJLarr 

Q Quju9eosfrpp 

e 0 ir(^ — uu^ffu 

Ozj/r0oy^ ^ ihetDULUiru) (cUfnrdsefTji^ uSsairir 
ujtnhm 

2. uSpiBp 

eSmihiSi^ 

p^eur Q/0a; ^iraSp 
s^irj^GSiip s^eotr uiinhuaSleo 

sirearu QuQffuSeo** 


(i^pu). 21.) 
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extensive waste lands and ihe forest growths served as 
and respectively. On the fort- walls were fixed 

various devices and machines to assist in defeating and pushing 
back the assault of the enemy and his forces. The following 
description of ^^Kanappereyir' is worth mentioning here. 

‘‘Kfinappercyil whose deep moat extends even beyond the 
Earth-limits, whose lofty battlements seem to kiss the heavenly 
border, the parts of whose fortress shine like the constellations in 
the sky and whose guarded thickets are studded so closely with 
trees as not to let in even the sun’s rays/’ 

These lines refer to the height and the depth of the rampart 
and the moats respectively, the dense and impenetrable nature of 
the protecting forest and the surrounding positions occupied by 
minor chiefs owing allegiance to the king. Again the lines ‘‘The 
forl-walls smeared with mustard paste thereby preventing the war- 
like enemy from scaling, and full of traps in the form of birds, 
stones, slings, bows etc.”^ give us a glimpse of the various devices 
fixed in the ramparts. In an ancient work of the same period we 
hear of a machine capable of killing hundred persons at one stroke, 
known as “slayer ol hundreds” {j 5 iTp^'<siimiaa Ossfr^aSI). Kuraj, 
Sukraniti and Kautilya's Arthasastra give us elaborate details 
as to the nature and form of these fort-walls and moats. The 
following faithful description, from the mighty pen of Ilankova- 
tikaj, of the fort of the Panclyan capital is worth citing in this 
connection. The walls are said to possess the following fea- 
tures2 : — 


1 . LopQJirs Qsp 

OfBluQuJ.T GB)L^UJfsS UJUlSfQlU^I 
Owi^ffu upeaeij uSiupfSesrrr 
sio^(Ei s(deSissiffLj QufrfSiLfih 

eS^g^asi 3^e(sfriLiih ueouL^u uauiSu 
uik^ih u/r&D€inqth uQqhFIlj LjLic^ ^ld 
ermjSmm ueOeifih** 

Ljpfi» u«. 209 .) 

2 . Ql^ib^u) eti^eSIp QutTfSfijis 

s0eSif sgO^lH^ 

uiBsijjpi QeuiQfBiuih u/ra® ^j^^njasi 
sirujQuiT^ seoeSKB 

QpnL^S(^ LDtretkrL^^ iuQuiljei 

scaeuiLjiB LfeaptLfih 
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“The fort walls with entrances decorated with the victorious 
banners and encircled by the guardian forest and possessing the 
bow-trap which will automatically shoot forth arrows, the mecha- 
nism in the form of a baboon inflicting a deadly bite on those 
that draw near it, the stone-emitting slings, boiling cauldions 
spattering ghee on all sides, huge metal pots for melting iron, 
baskets to hold sling-stones, imitation angling rods to catch hold 
of men who came close to them, chains that will grip one’s neck 
and twist it even as the impaling stick, the decoy bird in the 
shape of a man’s head, which when caused to fly, will strike the 
adversary’s head, the iron fork which will hurl down people 
climbing up the trenches, impaling sticks, quivers, small aper- 
tures to stock arrows or missiles pointed and sharp spikes that will 
pierce through the bodies of men who dare to scale the walls, 
the artificial king-fislicr which will blind the eyes of the enemy, 
the contrivance in the form of a boar which will tear the bodies 
of men with its strong and pointed horns, bamboo sticks for 
belabouring people, strong wooden beams hung on the backs of 
entrance doors as a sort of protection for them, javelins, small 
spears and ever so many devices in the form of elephants, ser- 
pents, eagles, tigers, rams and wheels.” Thus we see the ela- 
borate care with which these fort-walls were constructed which 
will go a great way to confirm what I have already said, that, 
as early as the 1st century A.D. and perhaps even earlier, the 
Tamilians had acquired considerable knowledge of the art of 
warfare, modes of defence, etc. 

The Army Corps, 

The army was divided into four bodies, chariots, elephants, 
horses and infantry. Frequent mention is made of these four 
divisions and we meet in the old classics detailed descriptions of 
them and their extraordinary prowess. 


^tueS^ ^eOfTQpiih eiasQuuj 
Q^F^QpfSf uarjSiLjih uSboruy 

Olo(^q/(^ ^LJLj QpQpeSpp aSsaarujQ/jaii 
(csn^iB (^npQpih Qqj^ld tSIpofUi 
Spi^ iBtriLQstn^ 

euaaSeo** 
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“ The elephant, with the long trunk, which having its tusk 
as its weapon, broke open the door of the bastion and which had 
on its sides bells tied on to a rope''.i “The small eyed elephant 
with its white tusk, the edge of which had been rendered less 
sharp or acute, because its metal covering broke into two in a 
dash against the rampart gate.”* 

“Swift horses trained in fight.*” 

“Your elephants are uncontrollable, elephants which dash 
themselves upon the enemy’s fort-walls, till their tusks are 
blunted.”^ 

“Fleet-footed horses.”5 

“Tall and stalwart elephants, chariots and steeds.”® 

“Kings with stallions as fleet-footed as the raging wind, with 
chariots floating high banners, with the army legion as vast as the 
sea and with elephants capable of charging even hills and rocks.*” 
“Murderous elephants swelling with extreme fury, dignified 


uODL^funs QenuSpSjS 


suS^jtfLSei^iPs OsrremL^ seiSl^ujQsafJ ic^isiQp 
OLi0<B«D« ujir^sirr” 

(Lfpih, 3.) 

spojih urujpeSIp Q(n^i^LSenr/B jp 
jP^Qps iD(^Qiu utah^easr Qojsm 
ujir^sar’* 

{jffsth. 24.) 

^^eS^BSTiLffLl&uj eSernff LjneSQujir®** 

{LJpU), 16*) 

IDQpiBS W9kri^ QuJlT€k(^IT 


si^iL^eo utriLjS^ aerflpL^m seoQeu*^ 

{Lfpih, 31.) 

Ulf^lU S^SuitTei\Ui* 

{t^pti, 55.) 

*^QnQfB90 iLi/r^tLjiB (Sp0 turreiiw* 

p^ear eu/r^^Q^eo eSeii&flQiurrQ 
Otf/r® J7L.C(^ uSeaffuj QptBear 
siriosm QsuiremueoL^p ptr2B6rGujir(d 

uof^soiDiiffii s&flpjSear 

{Ibid. 72.) 

{Ibid. 197.) 
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steeds that are fleet-footed, tall chariots with lofty banners on 
them, and valiant soldiers with undaunted heart,"^ 

The above quotations tell us of the four divisions of the 
military equipments of the ancient Tamils. Individual descriptions 
and pen-portraits of the excellent prowess exhibited by the 
elephants, horses etc. are not wanting. Under the captions or 
headings ‘‘Elephant's prowess."^ “Horse's prowess"^, we have 
very valuable and interesting information handed down to us. 
The following descriptions occurring in ‘Muttollayiram,' a rare 
work available only in parts, describing the glory and valour of 
the three eminent kings of Tamilakam, bear out the above state- 
ment. 

“The elephant of Kijli whose arm is as strong as the 
rock, felt shy to face its mate, as its tusk had been broken 
by its dash on the rampart and as its nails were worn 
out by treading on the diadems of kings .'^4 '<By treading 
on the diadems of kings and by frequent kicks at their breast 
ornaments, the horses' hoofs shone like the touch-shone of golds". 
Instances like these can be multiplied to illustrate the prowess or 
skill displayed by these trained animals. 

Weapons. 

Bows, arrows, javelins, swords, scimitars, and the trident 
were the main war weapons. The armour either of iron or 


1 . OsireMserfljpuw 
seSlLDtrenjui 

Q{s(BtaQsfnj^uj fSuSirQ^0 
QiB(^s^Ga)u.uj Lia^tD/D&j(ri^w** 

(Ltpu), 55.) 

2 . ujir^^ssr lopih 

3 . wpu) 

4 . *^QsrTiSf.ui^p ^iruJiB^pp (SstrQ mir^ir 

Opu^uSi^fSp Qpdjikp iBSQpw - 
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leather was invariably worn. The shield or kedayam was also 
in vogue. Glittering swords were deposited in metal or leather 
sheaths or scabbards. The lines 

Ou/7(5^ seSajem esiaujirp 
semQ^^arflir 

^^LDireaTeB^ssT s=tru uurtrt^p q/itibQ 
^CKircOTrOtJ/r/r eSietn&Qaj &igSQs(U> SL^doas,’* 

(u^p. 90 .) 

SL.iT Q qi^ /iSeBTezrfifiBT €S&ria(^i})/* 

(LfpLDn 42 .) 

^*sS<3irik(^QLJ/ri!ar Q^arfSisp lEednkiQenir iJecssifh^Qiuir® 

Qib^Q&i QeOiB^.** 
iLf(^£Slear G^itso® uffuiSIJ* 

and similar ones will give an idea of the weapons both 
offensive and defensive employed in wars in olden times. 

Fairness in the Conduct of War* 

Although wars of the biggest magnitude were waged by the 
kings in the ancient Tamil land, fairness and consideration were 
noticeable to some extent. Attention has been already drawn to 
the generosity shown by the victor in restoring the lands and 
other belongings to the vanquished provided the latter submitted. 

Even at the outset the invader announces by beat of tom-tom 
his intention to advance on the capital. He announces’ that he 
is going to shoot forth his arrows and directs cows, peace-loving 
Brahmans, women, invalids, those who have not brought forth 
sons to discharge their duties to their manes or deceased 


1. Arrow. 

2. Bow. 

3. Bow-string. 

4. Spear, or javelin. 

5. Metal shield. 

6. Leather shield. 

7 . LDireefliup uir/ruuesr iDis^th 
Quern iSlessfliqeoiL. (Sq^ih 
Qp^L^eoti) en/rjfifsird sq^ibsl^ 

OuirearQuirp Ljpd)Qiiru Qu(nj> 

crthtDLDLf st^eSQ^ih ^ihioDem Q^niSiQcarsar 
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ancestors, to get under shelter; for a good reign it is, which 
guarantees the lives of all these. Closely connected with this is 
the raiding of the enemy's cattle. If at this first admonition 
the enemy docs not provide a shelter for his cows, the on-coming 
invader takes upon himself this solemn duty. Kings who are 
bent on protecting those under their charge will often be actuated 
by charitable feelings of this sort.^ The line ^‘valorous princes 
who wage only righteous wars"^ explains this. In Sutram 10 of 
the Puratlinaiyiyal of Tolkappiyam, the commentator Naccinark- 
kiniyar wishes to say^ that a noble and benign rule consists in not 
killing or fighting without giving due warning the following per- 
sons, viz. feeble-hearted men, issiiekss persons, men with no 
hair on their heads, men who retreat, men hearing names of 
women, men who are not equals in valour, etc. The sub- divi- 
sion known as in Purapporuj also refers to such acts 

when the captor docs not advance on his enemy, when he is 
unaided, when he shows a tendency to retreat and when he is 
wounded or bruised on his back. Here 1 may remind the reader 
of the incident that took place in the very first encounter 
between Rama and Ravana. Ravana stands deserted and unaided. 
Rama, if he had willed, could have easily done away with him. 
But the virtuous and righteous hero advised him to go back to 
his capital and return for battle the next day well-equipped. He 
thus gave him time to consider, well-hoping that better sense 
might prevail. Another good aspect of tlie ancient wars is that 
we hear of no night engagements. 


1. ans^LD tL6orL/«DL- Qenis^p(^ 

iLp^^GSip ^pQiD 

(Q^ireo, Ljp^, ft-eo/r.) 

2 . inpuQiJirir Qoj/Bjgir.** 

3. *‘&pLJLfGaiu. ^n^lojeOfTQiesTf e_6Trcrr^ Q^fr'^iLiih, ldsu 

QLJ(n^ Qfifrr^iLjLD, LDuSir(^'^/s ^l^lSI pdQil.QL^n2etrra^u)f Qnem 

QuajQfffr^iLftl), LJGDL..uS^iB(pjSrr^ejmLiWf ^^fiuGDL^QuJL^rr (rfifr^ssrtquo tSip 
^u> §^flp^etsiiL iLf6a>LJcUJfr*^Sfnqih Qair^eotr^ eSQp^ih ^fSu Qutrq^p 

(y.peSlujeareiJinh,” 

(Ofiireo, 10, is^» 

LfpiOanosiL^ ujoSeOQiir Q&nT^strs 
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The oaths taken by the ktngs. 

Thai the kings of the land were endowed with extra-ordinary 
military skill and physical strength, is borne out by the fine 
descriptions given of them by able Sangam bards and eulogists. 
Their determination either to win or die in the field and their 
solemn oaths will spur or goad to action even the worst coward, 

A king who was also a poet saysi : 

^^Endowed with an army infuriated like the lion and with a 
daring heart, the adversaries have combined against me. If I do 
not see that they retreat before me with all their chariots and 
well-trained soldiers moping and pining, let me get myself 
separated from this, my beloved partner in life, let me be 
considered as having failed to impart justice by putting an 
unworthy person over an assembly full of men who never 
swerve from the sacred path of virtue/' Another king says^: 
''Sweet things have we taken in to-day. Hut, unless we win over 
the enemy's fortwalls, we shall not partake of any meal to- 
morrow.*' In these lines we see the solemn determination and 
noble vows of the invaders. 

Some preliminaries of baiile. 

Before a king actually started on a campaign, some prelimi- 
naries were gone through. He consulted the 'purohit' for fixing 
the proper day and the hour for beginning his operations. He 
used to send his royal parasol and his sword in advance at the 
hour or muhurtam fixed. Consultation of omens indicated by 

1 . **u}L^tBiaeS!p LDL^msT 

Qu}mu etmesin 
jsrrsSifi Q^Qnn^ 

L^&iirULipfa sirQaBT 

Quffu> 0fiwr« ^ssfls/efFl^ih iSIffls 

^rffuj.T fiji/’esTtil esreasiiajji^p 
Q(iOir0Qi2ssr (ipetDp^tPii ^ 

QiDeSlQsiTeo Q^iuQp 

{Lfpui- 71 .) 
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birds was also had. Even if that was not done the warriors were 
not to tarry and mark time. We hear the soldiers exclaim^: 
•'As the king has commanded us to advance without consulting 
the auspicious day or caring for the omens of birds, we too shall 
not stop but proceed to the battlefield to fight unto death," 
Here we see the bold determination of the soldiers to fight and 
die in the thick of the fight, without waiting for the indication of 
the auguries or omens as their king himself has ignored them. 
These bold men go by the name of This term occurs 

frequently in the South Indian Inscriptions of the 11th and 12th 
centuries and A.D. wherein we meet with the line ^^SFirQQjQpGoeoiris 

pesfleSs^LoCoL Ip," 

Another duty discharged by the kings before offering battle 
was the serving of rich and sumptuous meals to the soldiers. The 
worship of Korravai or the war deity was another important 
event. The propitiation of the goddess appears strange. Valiant 
soldiers born of the military caste offer their heads in sacrifice at 
the altar of Korravai, praying for the victory of their lord in the 
campaign to follow. Old books make mention of the excellent 
valour and prowess that characterised these warriors. The 
Kalingattupparani a war ballad of the 12th century A.D. gives us 
a thrilling picture of the reckless valour of these soldiers. There 
was no mercenary army in those days. The warriors were all 
very much devoted to their sovereign and were prepared to risk 
their valuable lives in battle. The above works, while they abound 
in their exploits, inform us also of the special existence of warlike 
families or clans in that remote period. They were known as 
and the martial spirit of the ladies 

of the warlike clan is one of the minor themes of Purattiniaiyiyal 
(Lfpp^S^esaruStueo), The words of the poet that those warriors were 
born with sword in hand and rose into prominence when there 
existed only rocks and when mud or sand had not come into 
existence, show their high antiquity. In those days women were 
largely responsible for the stimulation of valour in their offspring. 

1 . Lj&r(^isi (osem ^ssQldit 

Qi^iaOsrr QenruSienr 

Oujrr(r^^ iDih iJiLQu.eBru LfiLueoss 
Qsq/it ^seSp ^irQoJih (uirQuosur" 

2 . ^*spQ(n^€kf£l LaamQLjrArQf^i sfreopQp eu/rQ&frr® 
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Here is a pen-piclure of the hero born of such a warlike 
family extracted from Periimpanarruppatai, one of 
Pattiippattu of the Siingam period: ''The hero^ with a scanty 
beard resembling the tiger’s cub, who came of the valiant 
people who live solely by their swords and highway robberies 
and who was born of the valorous woman who, even when she 
was big with child, never got agitated or worried when an 
elephant attacked Iier or a serpent passed over her or when a 
terrific peal of thunder made a tremendous crash/’ 

This gives us an impression of the types of heroic mothers 
and their equally lieroic offspring in that remote period. Many 
an instance may be multiplied to illustrate this statement. A 
stanza in Purapporulvenhamalai tells us as follows: — 

2*'Shc will not brook to hear that the enemy had advanced 
towards the city. She at once pulled up her child sucking 
her breast, gave him the spear setting right the bent or curve in 
it, showed him the hero-stones planted in memory of his 
ancestors and despatched him straight to the thick of the fight. 
Similarly another stanza in Puram has the following descrip- 
tion: — '‘The mother'^ born of the heroic line heard that her son 

1. '‘ojjSgw ^rrsQ^ tx>ffeijQu>^ Q^eSl^io 

eS^unSlm ^lu) 

LfsSluQurrp i^^eOimp ifS(r?ctr'* 

{OuQ^UiUiTetkir .) 

2. QfBrT<^^ ffly/riLfesr 

Qaii^p L£lscDpdQsir<i^^,.,^Aj^p 

Qppiosinrsp LUL^fUi/reir 

Lj piosii^ear ^ Qunlrs^** 

(l/. Qqi, ILIT,) 

3 . ^eojStu Sffihu.T Qwear(fi^n/>^ 

Qp&rifl iD0ia^eiir QpSCciLur^ &jpisnear 
ueB>L^uj^iB^ wfrpSesr OejjrCTTjj/uev/f si-p 

iLsiRjiL^iDirs 

Pi^Siiear tuiQtierear^ &2sirr^s 
OsfretirrL. OJirQetnr® u^LSessrih Quiusir^ 

QfmseniB ^ipoiQsiiir&r (n^Qiu 

u^LDSOfr @ Lassus g/rggpffB- 

AFfiDT/D ^irarjiS ^ih parQeir'* 

(Lfpii, 278.) 
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fled away from the fight. Straight she took a sword in hand 
and exclaiming that in case her son had actually retreated in the 
fights she would chop off her breasts that suckled him, proceeded 
to the field of battle and after a strenuous search found to 
her surprise the body of her beloved son lorn asunder in twain. 
She was overcome with joy and her rapture was greater than it 
was when she gave him birth’’. Another poet writes as follows: — 
‘‘What a bold and sturdy resolve. It does become a woman born 
of the heroic line. Her brother vanquished an elephant and 
died in a previous fight. Her husband died recently while 
pushing through the serried ranks of his enemy's forces. To- 
day, hearing the war-drum she gave her only son the javelin, 
attired him neatly, dressed his hair and sent him willingly to the 
war-front". 

When the poetess Avvaiyfir was asked by Atiyaman a 
chieftain, whether there were warriors in her parts, she is said 
to hav’e replied as follows: — “^Voung warriors as bold as the 
serpent that fears not the striking rod, are in abundance and 
there chief too is there, who will start for the battle even on 
hearing the sound caused by the play of the wind on the trumpet 
that hangs in the common, believing that the signal for the 
march to battle has been given." Readers of history are likely 
to remember the classic lines of CCMaman Perunceralatan 
when he was incarcerated by his adversary Koccenkanan. 
The lines “ iSpuiSl^^ wiretrmQpdr^ Qjfreiflp 

puutrn' remind us that it was customary among the warlike 
clans in those days whenever a child died or even when 


1 . 

IDSGlfi p(^Qui 
Qin^ (^pp Q^(r^e£lp QeiiL^^2eirr 
ujir'^SBr QiufSijp senpQpfrySlis pearQear 
Qie0ib ^pp Of0eSp 
QuQ^S&nff eSeOi^Q (uir&m®uuiL i^esrCcesr 

Q^OyjuGiDp QstKd 6S(i^LjLfpjpt unumS 
Qoieomss Qsn®p^ Qeneff}^ 

UfTjp/ic'jS/rd QiuemQemuj iSeS 

^(0ijaa €Bre060 ^eoCoeOrrek 

(oisirsS^ QfioQsm eS(SlQw** 

{j^pui, 279.) 

2. “cr/z9<7tf7 6i)0^/r euoeS esr^m 
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an unripe or undeveloped foetus came out from the womb, 
to cut it with a sword, as they believed that then only that 
soul will attain virasvarjja or the heaven of the brave and the 
valiant.i They thought that it was a disgrace for one who came 
of a warlike family to die anywhere other than in the battle-field. 
Indian books tell us of the four castes in India from times im- 
memorial and of Ksattriyas who were solely entrusted with the 
protection and the guardianship of the land. We all know 
how, in the field ol Kuruksetra, Lord Krsna^ persuaded 
Arjuna to take to fight, laying special stress on the sacred duty of 
one born a Ksattriya and reminding him of the impossibility of 
entering the beautiful heaven otherwise. He impressed on him 
that« one's duty or Dharma however ill-practised, was a thousand 
times better than that of another however well-kept and cherished. 
To die on the field of battle fighting like a true Ksattriya was a 
most ennobling act. A genuine warrior used to pride himself on 
the number of wounds inflicted by the enemy on his body 
and to reckon any day that did not give him such a wound as but 
an ill-spent day.'’ The conception of virasvarga as held by 
these warriors and descriptions of how the heavenly maids used 
to welcome the heroes who fell in battle, afford interesting 
though melancholy reading. 


3 . 


4 . 


5 . 


SjpiQiir uii^&r0 QpGtrCoir 

eS^iLfjpi iSfusm g^/ gai/i 

€uefflQuir(if Q^emsetarr QsiLlSI^ 

QtL^^Besnij QpeirQeBr** 

{i-ipw. 74 .) 

QsiMeueujBo t 

Qsusi asiiSSo euvo^jfrSo jb ii 

2U £ijS^^fr €Ufreu 80 jrr 6 Lj\€irSI | 
° ^ qjo2J 

O^ttJ/ri^) owQujOSn'-i 6iSji^)'T36ooro eufxruuS^irsi 

o 

QjOJUQS-i M(UJBo O^fljg eunrujQS-ifr ^btutreusuDi ii 
uL^irpiSJ OcirA^/rii) 



776 .) 
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In one of the stanzas in Purananuru we meet with the 
following idea — Blessed are your enemies, though they could 
not withstand your onslaughts, they now occupy the Heaven of 
the Brave** and in another the following words of praise. 
your fame shine forth. By your prowess in the field of 
action, the winkless gods who adorn themselves with the 
unfading flowers of Heaven, have got now a good number of 
guests." These lines remind us of the heroic fight to the finish 
of warriors who attain the <^virasvarga'* by their valour. 

Akin to and closely allied to this conception is the notion of 
3«Fasting unto death." The ceremony consists in the observer 
proceeding in the northern direction and fixing himself firmly in 
a place without food or drink and with a sword in hand. Puram 
65 tells us of a Ceraman who preferred this fast to a life of dis- 
grace and ignominy brought about by his being wounded on 
the back in his encounter with a Cola king (and consequently 
becoming liable to be mistaken for a craven), 

^Cutting or felling the guardian tree. 

This is one of the very first acts indulged in by the on* 
coming invader. Every king or chieftain had his favourite 
guardian tree, the protection of which was a sacred duty enjoined 
on him. To allow the guardian tree to be cut off by the enemy 
was deemed a mark of humiliation6 and a sign of defeat or dis- 

1. (?(y/r lomp iSdfr u€a>sa/ir 
Oireorgp/u) QuojifQup 

(S^Pdt fffraS^ iLfTSfkir^anrip QamQg** 

(q/Dii). 26 .) 

2 . y,€S esf^Goui'jJir iBrriLi^p^ 

tfirpp GtifmireS loirpp 

^(j^thQup ^ecs Smptu 
euQ^i^Qup pesrgnp QuireQs^th LfsQtfi*^ 

{Ljpth. 62 .) 

3 . &L^sB(n^/ijg60 ^ioeo^ 

4 . 

5 . **u€OirQuiirBk QpirihiStu Mt^unSar 

QPQfQfiP jpn^iu Qoj^rdj 

QtudgQpfS QpipB(guiBar O^riup Q^iodurrir^** 


Xni-28 


{ufifi. 2, 1 .) 
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comfiture, A number of expert warriors used to keep close 
guard over it; and the cutting of it was considered a notable 
achievement on the part of the enemy. In Patirruppaltu we 
have the following: — 

‘‘The successful fight announced by the victory drum 
after uprooting the beautiful and well developed kadamba 
tree which was closely guarded by a number of warriors." 
Again in the same work the poet writes to say. — i“Oh 
wrathful prince who cut off root and branch the Kadamba tree, 
killing with your sword the skilled soldiers that kept guard over 
them." Again the lines — 2<iXhe victcrious war drum announc- 
ing the victory by cutting off the Kadamba tree after crossing the 
wide sea" and the lines — ^“Oh! valiant prince 1 full of wrath, 
who cut off the Kadamba tree after advancing boldly against the 
enemy, crossing the sea" etc. inform us of the naval warfare 
carried on by the Tamilians in boats and ships driven by the 
gale. The frequent references to the Kadamba tree suggest 
that the adversaries might have been the Kadamba line of 
kings. 


Civil wars. 

Civil wars or fights between groups of the same community, 
were also in vogue in the ancient Tamil land. The poets and 
bards played no small and insignificant part in these struggles. 
Inciting the one or pacifying the other was in their hands. They 
were held in high esteem by the rulers who priced their 
eulogistic verses above everything else. One king swears by his 
life and says that, if he fails to overcome his adversary, he shall 
go unsung and unhonoured by his court bard, Mafigucli- 
niarutanar. Secure of such confidence and royal support. 


1 . enfretriflear idujsS 
uSL^iBseniT s(SIu)l 3 €Brnsrfi%80 ucSuui 

{ufip, 2 , 2 .) 

2. 0«oL.uj wirssL^ ofsQs 
SL^thufSfi ^lupfSuj QjGOihu® eSujmu^Bsar,** 

, ^ ... {Ibid, 2, 7.) 

QpffGxiflQujrrn’^ 

suiiLjQpfi pt^n^ s(£l^Sm 
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some unscrupulous bards played one party against another. But 
in the main, these bards held positions of high trust and were of- 
ten instrumental in warding off unnecessary blood-shed. A poet 
addresses two rival princes of the same line bent on fighting 
with each other in the following terms — “You wear neither the 
palmyra flower wreath nor the margosa wreath. Both of you 
wear one and the same Atti wreath (Puram. 45). Defeat of either 
tantamounts to the defeat of your line. Neither is victory possi- 
ble for both of you. Hence this does not become your noble 
line. This will rouse the titter and ridicule of your rival Icings."^ 
From this we can realise the important role played by the 
poet-bard. Many succeeded in putting an end to impending 
conflicts. Stanzas 46 and 58 ot Purananuru are illustrative of 
this feature. Some poets stimulated by their poems the military 
ardour of their patrons and thereby roused hostilities. A bard 
addresses his patron as the lord of warriors and asks him: 
2“ Who is there to stand against you when once you set foot on 
the field of battle.'' ^Another bard prays for the long life not 
only of his patron but also of his adversaries in fight because the 
latter are likely to give his patron lord ample scope for the 
exhibition of his military skill. 


1, “g)0tou2sBr Oay«jB7(?L_/r® w’heoihQ/SfT eareo&i)^ 

QeiJiLLhlar QpiBtuQeoir eoreoeo^ 

LDiriTLSlGBiL^fB pai(cp 

QufT(j^QQifT^ siimessfliLj tDniri£mu.(s pearQp 
QpfrpL9^(i Qpfrpu^E 
^0eS/T Qsiip eShupeaaiLf iDdrQpf 
^Uf.uQuiT(r^ QsiTL^pQ piB 

j^uiQicir irearear 

QiLdjLneSI iLjaiiGias QfujiLiiAlQi eSsQeo^'* 

(l//di£). 45.) 

2, **iLip&iiTQu(r^u) 

@ 0/060 LDmrQstreiktr® 

OLJfr0/F(^ Qp'srrCcffrr iSsetru) LfQCSesr^** 

(Ljpih, 90.) 

3, “a/6BrL/60 (sfri^cBT infrajeihr iSlLlj^Gir 

^auilt sL^s(^ih (cQi^ih u)eu6sfi€»p 
iLtreu^ sfeDss Qs/reopa^ui 
LDfrpif'Ss/rstar tncarafr^u) euji^iuir 


(i^pth, 172.) 
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Some noteworthy events in war. 

The fight in and around the ramparts was always 
a very severe and trying one. Huge ladders were laid on 
the sides of the walls and both parties fought standing on 
the ladders. When the ramparts gave way the warriors dived 
into the moat and continued to fight. The self-sacrifice of a 
hero for his patron lord was a common occurrence. The 
soldier standing firm even when some of his limbs got broken or 
damaged fighting strenuously unto death with the rest of his 
limbs, was a ghastly sight. It was also customary to take women 
to the battle-field, sometimes to fight but mainly for nursing. 

The following lines of Purananuru 

iLSGiRir Qenertlju 

ii!9nenQu)frQ QsiiujLftD^esr ^ 
oy/r®@LO0/./ L9ujffQiftrQ udaeSfujisi spi^su 
eouttJ/*/ Qufjuir/ij^ esiiLeS(t^ 
eoLiujeS QjSfS >ujfrwu ^,9 
aSesiSLDf^ Guj/Sif^ unts^, 

QieoinuiSp sufLiBoap 
sirsaih auLQuiir sirpeoiB Qpir^ 
eSd^LDiB pirmQuj 

yii)Ou/r/zJ tLjGDL^uj QisGifpesia LfsmQem 

{Ljpii. 281.) 

suggest to us the presence of some sorcerers actually at 
work in the relief and nursing of the wounded. ‘‘The Queruj or 
demons probably refer to these nursing agents. Incidentally we 
are told that the very wife of the deceased warrior shudders to 
approach her fallen lover because of the ghastly wounds in his 
frame. This is the Anji-Kanji theme of Piirapporu], The wives 
of slain warriors committed Sati with their deceased partners. 
Some of them hit themselves with the spear or javelin that hit 
their beloved ones and as if they tried to seek out the soul of the 
dead with their own soul, committed suicide.^ In Mudanandam, 
another section of Purattinai, we have the example of a faithful 
wife who, after placing the severed head^ of her departed partner 

1. Qsrreikr l,qj^iSht (Spi^Gfr<^(cuirio,” 

2. ^*(iptBoiLfih (5p#gp/@ QeFtrp^s QsirakQL^frdr 

p^Qiurr® Qpis^mp fS^Qiur® Qp!r€ais,** 
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on her face immediately breathes her last. Next we get a descrip- 
tion of the terrible dance of trunks of bodies fallen in the fight. 
The presistent fight of the warriors in the moats has already 
been referred to. In the fight that ensues in the ramparts, the 
victor gets hold of his enemy's head gear and wears it as his own. 
He then takes his purificatory bath in honour of the fallen hero 
or king. We then hear of what is technically known as 
lomseoih” which consists in the victorious warrior placing his sword 
at the altar of the w’ar-goddess^ and performing the purificatory 
bath of the idol. In the following lines we have a faithful picture 
of an actual fight in these days. battle-field that is the 

scene of a thousand acts of slaughter appears to these brave 
youngsters as a place of festival. Full of heroic spirit they are 
for immolating their lives at the altar of friendship. Hence they < 
do not mind death in battle. Like bubbles occasioned by the 
rain-drops on a watery surface they fall scattered. As ram hits 
a ram in fight, their faces hit each other. Fists have a free play. 
Hand to hand fight ensues as also fights with bows and arrows. 
With the various gestures of a genuine fighting warrior, they 
fight and fall. After all the fallen fighters to whichever side they 

1 , QairppGO&j, 

2 . Qsn^dsetrth 
eS^ir^sserrih Quireo QwujwineSI ijljqigdsuj 
ifnftknGDLD iLj&retnB] QsessiesunijSip jpappeSi 
tarQgfB eSogiB^aetrih u(&fb0 
iSiTuOuujp iSpiep Quiird0^ Quireop 
pirsQiu eSeiDfiiSp SpiriE^fSeOw u(B/b0ie 
ps0iB ps0ih pfrdSoj 

&PP QpiL<B QeiJir0 

OpiLL^iiSGsr Qpmp(ip9s>p (?oy/r0® 

siLt^iu gosQujit® sirpLL 0W0m 
SiLis^ettiir msiutrp Q^iL^Sp Quit0^ 

Qutueaiff eSilu.^u Quir0(^ 

^dsffih Qurre^^ ^iB0eStL Qi^fiS(B0ih 
S^OUL/ODL. Qpn^p p^ULfGtDL^S 0IB0LD 

LDeo&Sp LSluf^ii^ih eSiocSI Qe^pfSu^th 
tm-dSiLi (SisirsBiLj jpsuGtsrjpfih 

QuiTsSiLjih Lf(^ei8a^ei saS^ueo 
tS^Bsruj OsFujfiuSA’ Qpbssnuuta 0m0th 

iSpUL^th Qu 0 €OUilll^ BpULj(^ QftLeB>SlLfU> 
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belong, proceed to one and the same loka (world). They have done 
their best and have been true to their salt. While their wives on 
earth mourn over their dead bodies, they hurry on to garland the 
celestial maids in their heaven.” Another stanza from <<Takatur 
Yfittirai” (the military advance on Takatur) is equally interest- 
ing. In this stanza we have the following clear enunciation of 
the duty ol a good warrior. good wainor, if he dedicates his 
life in battle, wins the approval of his patron lord for having 
helped him in need, secures the praise of all and is considered to 
have had a victorious course of life. Why then should one 
embrace other courses which are not only void of fame but full 
of disgrace and infamy ? After all life is fleeting." This spirit 
that characterises them is of paramount importance to a king or 
chieftain. Unlike the mercenary army which is oftentimes dis- 
posed to practise defection, these warriors can always be relied 
upon. When we hear that a warrior who has stuck his spear on 
an elephant at once gets hold of another that has pierced his 
body, to renew his fight and that it was considered ignomnioiis 
even to wink^ when the opponent hurls the javelin or drives 
the spear into his body, we realise the high ennobling notions 
entertained by these bold men and the high standard of mili- 


Qu(^€e>iDiLfiD GOiremeoiLDU^ui 

ti.€S)L^Q luir nrrQiu ueoiL-Qsnek u)rrd«(ck 
O^FOTT^L/^ Qpe^s QtJD'jSsrQp lutrpeSIdr 
iLGarpQpirOi Qairm 

aS'feoiq/s wbsf^r eSiuir 

amp uiserflird^ (^lLl^uj 

eu rcBTL/i— ir" 

1. **ppQsir^ Qij(T^eSpGO Q'SniB^siiLJLJp pirear&ip 

Osirpsp ^^utirp i3pi3p 

U6v)/rL/«^ pQi^wirp uecirQpiip 

taitTGSiS QJIT ^S€0>SlLI ILjWlT GOCBTiSSfQ plT IT 

Qm^eoui aSIpuuu Q^iuuQeiir 

fifrCceani^il) (Surr(^ gpuSlrfi®" 

(/tsfgirtuirpfieBiff,) 

2. (oQi^QsireAr Qi^fSfU OfL^p^munjiSI 
Q^LLL-.€sr(S(n^ Bims 
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tary skill and the utter selflessness that characterised them. 

it is given to a soldier to die fighting for his patron lord mov- 
ing him to tears of gratitude for all the good acts he has rendered 
him, that death is quite welcome and one can even crave to 
meet such a death.'' This was the noble conceptoin of these 
brave soldiers in these early times. 

Scenes of Victory, 

Ravaging the conquered territory with fire was often resorted 
to. In stanza 6 of Purananuru a bard expresses his solemn wish 
that the wreath worn by his patron king must fade by the smoke 
arising from the fire that destroys his adversary's domain. The 
lines 

**{>.9iL!TSrQ ^Q^eSleffls 

Qi^n&rQfjrrifl 

L/Sswr IBGOeSl^ GsnQlQaiffl (SDfBLJUd 

s^esrQiufP tLjiTfSiu 

siTL^fSiutru 
Qu(r^fB utr^irs 

sjiD isdir^ QL^rr&rQetTff} 

^^Qp^ssrsr^ a^sirrQiuffl GfuS/S^eSIp QuiBjp 
ear^ih^ wir^Qtu.iQ s^fr/h^'Ljei)ir 
u&)QLitrfiSI mniTiJiSek Quiunanr 
tell us of the pitiable condition of a ravaged land. 

Next the devastation of the enemy's territory was another 
atrocity perpetrated by the conquerors. The following descrip- 
tion2 from Patirruppattu will bear this out. In the groves 
caused by the passage of the chariot-wheels you caused the white- 
mouthed asses to pass through thus completely laying waste their 
broad lands." The followings is a study in contrast attempted 
by one Kumattur Kannanfir in the same classical work. 

-- - — PI,..,. ^ 

1 . **LjffiBjSfrrrs esoFiriDeosd 4FiT@pi3p ^irssir 

L^ds 

778 .) 

2 . Q^^err eoirisistdrr 

GojeketiiriLid aQpGBi^u i^ioeSlearih 

jg2s5riusiiir aseard/s^so iB&)QeOuSeo’^ 

3. euiu eorrffeo iSIp^tBOjih 
mjp QuiT(^pOfjpi Qjjfiirjs eSp^nenei 
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^‘The irrigated fields where the Aral fish freely played, the 
fields that were sown without the necessity of tilling because the 
fat oxen had their free fights there, the sugar-cane crops being 
protected by the tall neytal (Blue water-lily) plants, which served 
as a hedge for keeping the buffaloes from breaking into the fields, 
the places where the bent-head old cows grazed on the ambal 
(water-lily) flowers that fell scattered in the course of the 
Tunahkai dance, the groves that abounded in fertile cocoanuts, 
the meadows, the water-courses and attractive ponds, all these 
places, now that you have destroyed them appear quite desolate. 
Now the Vitatcnii (Ashy babool) and Utai (Acacia) trees only are 
to be seen growing there. The demon is riding in triumph in 
these parts. Nerinji (cows' thorn) and other thorny shrubs have 
taken the place of the rich and fertile crops and people shudder 
even to think of these changes.'" 

It was also the practice among the victors to bathe their 
elephants in the tanks of the subdued territory which were well- 
guarded. The lines 
Sirs 

Wdl^ULSlp Safl pQiff 
s/rULjGai^uj 


s (T^w lScdt LJiTfi y ^ p Qistbp 

eSl0ias Qssor 0ea)ii)uS Gofleairp^d 
ssSlQsQ^ ffieaoriaeais tu/rt^uj 
Qiirthu eOfTfr’^Qj 
§>eSIQ/HBlQ eoBiSlip LDQj^^p 
LfGaricaiiTaSp ^uiQufrdjsaiau 
UiTL^eo sir^p gdqjulSI 

^(SssS ear^uj rsiruii Qp/rp/Ss 
^pp<B^ iSfto’p luirs&Bos Quireo 
SSsmi Sa^ unssih 

^ifisirio eSL^ppQffrr® «/r0GOL. QufrSs 
SGoraipp^u Qudjuism ^luias 

^Stu 0/500^ CDUIsp'hBOp 

pirQp0 mjppp seSQ(UQ£ wdrpp 
unfifu ^S(^s/r iJlL^pLjp 
ueSmmC] uiripiT aScBr(?«a/." 
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tell us of this custom. Then we find that the victor used 
to make a kalal (sipio) or Virakantai from the gold extracted 
from the enemy's diadem and wear the same in his ankle. A 
poet sings <‘^you the victorious king who with the gold got from 
the crown of the defeated enemy, have caused to be made a 
kalal and have adorned your leg with the same." We also get a 
horrible description of the ^'Kield Sacrifice." ^^‘In the 26th 
stanza of Purananuru, a poet addresses the king as follows — 

‘<Oh, ye Celiya, You killed the kings in battles and 
wrested from them their war drums. With their heads that wore 
crowns, serving as ovens and their blood as the boiling water, you 
turned up the boiling rice with their severed hands that had 
worn bracelets once. Thus you performed your field sacrifice". 

Another act of victory was the planting of the ensign of the 
victor's banner in the enemy's land. The planting of the tiger 
ensign by Karikalcola and the bow ensign by the Cera king is 
very well known. The following lines are in praise of a king. 
‘'Fraught with valour you are enabled to break down the gates 
of the ramparts and to implant your tiger emblem on the fort- 
walls of the capital."^ The next important act of the victor was 
ft) take possession of the field of action. The field automatically 
belongs to the conqueror. The lines 

“Oa/gor^ sGtraQsiTmL^ (l/. Oq/, /D/r. 9, 37) 

QsT&r Qunmpiu* 
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^^Qsjdrjpf Qsir&iiiirT^Bsr 

Qsuifi'Besr 

Qeudrjpn sexriiQsiT^^ut 

are illustrative of the above practice. We then find that 
the subjugated yavana soldiers had their hands bound and their 
heads smeared with oil, while the best valuables that belonged to 
the vanquished were carried away as spoils of victory. ^ 

^Another deplorable and barbarous act of the victors was 
the making of ropes from the hair removed from the heads of 
the widows of the slain enemy and using them to draw their 
chariots. The pitiable devastation of the country will be clear 
from the following description. 

3<<Yoii cut off the strong niargosa that was the guardian 
tree of your foe, and by slaughtering the soldieis that defy you, 
caused a stream of blood to flow. The blood ran like rain 
water in mountain gorges and the dead bodies were seen lying in 
heaps everywhere. Thus you sounded your drum of victory/' 

Acts like those described above were deemed lit to appease 
the wrath of the victor, generated by the violent action of his 
adversary, unmindful of his prowess. These atrocities which 
are said to have been perpetrated in the ancient Tamil land have 
their echo even now in the 20th century, in the midst of the so- 
called civilised nations. Arranging the foes in a line in fifties 
and hundreds, the victors shoot them all with volley lire, with- 


1. Q;e5TO<^F/^6^) ttjQ/car/rii L3f:asf'fijp 

Qniufi'^u QuiLi^ etoaiSl p 
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out the least compunction. Regular holocaust is caused and 
the recent war in Spain is a hundred times worse than those 
waged in times of yore, a description of which had been 
attempted in the foregoing pages. 

One other curious custom prevalent in those clays was to fix 
or tie margosa leaves in the caves of house-fronts so that the 
demons may not approach the wounded people lying inside. The 
king used to grant a general amnesty and order a truce even in 
the middle of a campaign, if his^ birth-day celebration intervened. 
But the hostilities commenced the very next day with renewed 
vigour to be continued until final success was achieved. The king 
was also used to set up the teeth of his adversary in the doors or 
gateways of ramparts and thus satisfy his revenge.^ The cultivat- 
ed lands of the enemy were laid waste and ragi (Eleusine 
coracanara) and horsegram were sown therein. 

Lastly the spoils of victory were distributed by the victor to 
his allies, to those fighters who, true to their salt, helped him to 
win the battle, to the messengers and secret spies, who supplied 
him with information of the various movements of the enemy, to 
the bards and minstrels who sang his praises and to other well- 
wishers. The cows captured from the enemy were freely distri- 
buted to all. The following passages will best illustrate the above 
statement. 

^^Distributing in the order of merits, to the recipients of 
gifts, the wealth surrendered by the defeated king,'' 

^‘<The king full of fury at the scene of battle returned with 
the spoils, to be given away freely to the different classes of 
minstrels." 

1. IB.TethLClEJSGOlh, 

2 . 

sfieS^i siremeoi QfiireisoTtsf.u 

• {iBp, 18.) 

ulIl^ 
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'^•Beslowing on the dancers chariots and horses." ^Having 
removed the penury of minstrels with the spoils got from the 
destruction of the enemy's ramparts or fort-walls." ^Satisfying 
the relatives that adhere to him with the tribute paid by the 
defeated king." ^Decking or embellishing the minstrels' heads 
with gold got from the face ornaments of the enemy's elephant." 

Messengers and spies. 

These people played an important role in our ancient sys- 
tem of international relations. ^Thc royal ambassador w^as 
always a very capable man fully qualified for that post. Nobility 
of birth, love towards his relations, devotion to the king, wisdom 
and commonsense, care and consideration in the choice and use 
of words, deep erudition, fine and enticing personality, brevity of 
expression and a capacity for discrimination, these are the indis- 
pensable qualifications of a successful ambassador. It is for him 
to extol his master's prowess and to praise him to the skies. 

®The spies were of a different order. They are described as 
the king's eyes. The king must employ spies to gather informa- 
tion about the enemy’s movements. The spies must secretly 
work and get inform ition about all classes of people including 
officials and enemies of the king. Disguising themselves as 
mendicants and others they should carefully secure information. 
One spy will not suffice. A number of them must be employed in 
one and the same errand, while a special care should be taken that 


0^(]y^^%ouj/r LLGsr^ir Q^^Qp'SeBTjS’p 
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each knows not the other and when all of them return with news 
the king must get their statements separately and by comparing 
and collating them, understand the nature of the situation. Any 
public demonstration on behalf of any spy was absolutely prohi- 
bited as that would lead the people to inquire into the cause of 
the demonstration which would ultimately frustrate the end in 
view. Absolute secrecy must be maintained at all costs. The 
spy himself must be a fearless individual capable of undergoing 
any hardship that may be his lot to suffer in case he should be 
detected. 

This organised system of messengers and spies was one of 
the valuable aids to kingship that existed in those days. Media- 
tors were also there, who gained a lot by their successful efforts. 
The king honoured those who helped him and conferred on them 
various titles of distinction as. I'Enati', ^Kaviti, etc. This was 
termed ^“Maraya-c-cirappu" in the ancient Tamil works on 
grammar. 

Coufcdcraiiov. 

Many kings or chiefs allied Ihcmstlvcs in wars. We come 
across numerous instances of this alliance or confederation in the 
old Tamil books. The Hathigumpha inscription of Khan'ivela 
the Great of Kalinga dated 157. li. C. records the earliest known 
mention of such confedt rations. The insciiption tells us that 
Kharavela broke or dissolved the confederation of the Dravidian 
kings. This is teimed *'‘Tatainilcii" in Tamil works. Wais 
of an inter-racial or inter-regional character were numerous, and 
when we perceive ample references to the yavan.as, we are led to 
conclude that there were international struggles also. Naval 
warfare was also in vogue as had been observed already. The 
lines 

1 . 

2 . sireS^. 

3. tDirairiuff StpuLf. 

4. psnfiSte). The meaning of this term was interpreted differ- 
ently by different people. The correct meaning was for the first 
time expounded by Mahavidvan Bhasakavisekhara Raghava 
Aiyangarof the Annamalai University, when he delivered a lecture 
under the auspices of the above University on the Hathigumpha 
inscription. 
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(^eautLf Qw/r^us 

**^&fljpiQj,rm mearcBrir fies>fi'9leo Qsrr^jrn” 

(u^/f. 86.) 

as well as the famous war in Talaiyalanganam remind us of 
the united front offered by combinations of kings and chieftains 
in the Tamil land. 

In all fights the victor indulged in plundering and laying 
waste the country, but with due consideration exempted the 
temples and places of worship as well as the quarters of Brahmans 
or Seers. The lines ^^nvithout disturbing the temples or places 
of worship and the residence of Brahmans*' will illustrate this. 
This is no doubt in striking contrast to the incendiarism even 
now prevalent in spite of the advancement of the so-called civili- 
sation in modern countries. The horrors perpetrated in Spain in 
the civil war that is being waged are painful and melancholy 
reading. Cathedrals and public places are said to have been 
burnt and the most beautiful buildings and charming werks of art 
reduced to ashes. The dropping of deadly bombs on red-cross 
buildings, hospitals and nursing homes by the Italians in the 
late Itulo-Abyssinian war are fjxsh in everybody's mind. 

Tombs or Hcro-Stoiics, 

Tomb or memorial stones were erected in memory of the 
dead warriors. These were termed 2‘<Viiakka)." To worship 
this stone whenever he sees it or passes by it, was the solemn 
duty of every warrior or fighter. The aspiration of each soldier 
was either to win in the fight or to fight unto death; in the latter 
case he will secure noble interment with a stone planted overhis 
grave-yard and a memorial tablet recording his deeds of valour 
attached to it. The fixing of the stone was attended with appro- 
priate ceremonies and we have detailed descriptions of them 
from the pens of old poets and bards. Oficrinf^s of food and 
flowers were made in front of the stone. Here are some passages 


1 . ^^ueSQujpi ntirairs(ri^ih u^afluSL.^ 

Qilit sSlQs(i^ KirmiDSOipQiUtr 
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illustrative of the above statements. A poet sings I'^will this 
hero accept this pea-cock feather which goes to adorn his memo- 
rial and the small quantity of drink that is offered to him, this 
hero, who refused to accept the vast country full of hills and 
ranges." Another poet describes thus. 2 <iBy the daily offering 
of toddy, by pouring water and by burning incense." A third 
one exhorts the people thus. ‘^‘^Put up lamps in the niche of the 
tombstone to do honour to the hero who died in the thick of the 
fight after having got back the cattle that had been carried away 
by the enemy." 

The above passages impress on us the honour due to the 
fallen heroes. The spirits of such heroes came to be regarded in 
course of time as deities by the people. This is perhaps one of 
the reasons for the plethora of minor deities worshipped in 
villages side by side with the recognised Gods of the Hindu 
Pantheon. Viran, Iriijan, Katteri, Veriyan, Pavatai, and they 
are legion, are probably the relics of this practice of raising tomb- 
stones that existed in this remote period in the history of Dravi- 
dian India. 


Arrangement of the army. 

No description of any elaborate arrangement of the army in 
the battle-field finds mention in the ancient Sangam classics. Cf 
course the Kamayana and the Mahabharata tell us of the various 
“Vyuhas" and the different positions of the bowmen such 
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as ‘‘Alidhatn, Pralyalidham etc. But this absence of mention must 
not lead us to conclude that they were not then in vogue. We 
frequently come across the words etc., 

(the front and the rear ranks). The various astras that are 
mentioned in tlie epics do not find a place in the old Tamil 
classics. The actual weapons (hat were in vogue have all been 
detailed already. 


Conclusion. 

To conclude, the ancient system of warfare, as described in 
the foregoing pages, was an elaborate and organised one. Ori- 
ginating chiefly from a love of fame, the king and his adherents 
waged wars strictly observing the rules laid down. The bold 
members ot the warlike families who prized fame more than their 
lives and who were not actuated by mere mercenary motives 
were an asset and Tamil works arc replete with their heroic 
exploits. Faith! ulness and staunch* devotion to the master or the 
chief characterised these heroes. The valiant acts of the heroic 
mothers thrill us to admiration. Side by side with the fury dis- 
played by the warriors we see righteousness, courage and con- 
sideration. The devastation of the country was undertaken on a 
vast scale and the spoils of victory were great. The women 
captives in the war were ordered to perform menial services in 
the temples of the victor and other public places, irrespective of 
their status. Every king deemed it his duty to relieve the 
sufferings of people who groaned under tyrants, by subjugating 
the malefactor. The spoils of victory were freely distributed 
among the victor's adherents. As Lord Srikrsna has expressed 
in his immortal song '*1 know no act more sacred to a ksattriya 
than a war based on righteousness" fight was deemed the holiest 
thing for one that came of the warrior clan. Various rules were 
framed to guide the warrior king, as to how he should decide 
what he should do in consultation with the aged ministers and 
others, ;and how he should employ messengers and spies and so 
on. The king must not proceed rashly on a fighting campaign^ 
<<without duly considering the situation at the moment, his own 
resources as well as the enemy's might." All these must be 
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carefully weighed before he actually enters on the campaign. It 
was thought a wise course to be on the defensive and await the 
attack of his foe; for as the Rural says^ crocodile in its own 
element is capable of de.->troying an elephant, but, whtsn out of it, 
any animal can do it harm.*' 

These rules indicate to us an or lei ly body of maxims of 
conduct in war, observed by rulers in those days. Above all it 
was the love of fame that was at the root of all the martial acti- 
vity. Many such coinpaigns took place, some of them being 
inter- racial and inter- national too. Most of them have historical 
basis. The lines 

*^(ourfl6aif iLiriSI ^Snjh &iesprd&** 

^^enesr Qjfirb'O ojeneanru iSiessPji^** 

*^Qu)riftjjir Q^m^Siotos uar^n QpritQsfliu 

(oiD'T^iT uetsfitutreann uSIpuems** 

and many similar ones tell us of the various invasions from 
abroad by the Aryans (northerners), Yavanas, Mauryas and others. 
The several events in the course of the grim struggle have been 
mentioned already. One of the most important was the 
capture of the enemy's head. The warrior who fetched 
the head of the royal adversary was amply rewarded. This 
is devoted to the sub-theme — ‘^Talai marayan" in Purap- 
porul Venpamalai. The valiant spirit that characterised 
the amazons has been ah eady pointed out and 1 cannot better 
close this essay than by qmiting the lollowing lines from Purap- 
porul Venpainfilai, describing a warlike woman.^ ‘<My father 
is in the lorm of a hero-stone, my husband died in the battle- 
field, all my brothers were killed in the front, and my dear son 
advancing fearlessly on the enemy, in support of his patron, is 
lying in the field like a porcupine {i,e. full of missiles and arrows 
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sticking to his body resembling the bristles)." Thus she rightly 
prides herself on the distinction gained by all the members of her 
family. This warlike spirit of women, the separate military caste, 
the peculiar custom of cutting the dead body of one born of the 
warrior caste who happened to die anywhere other than in a 
battle-field and son)e other similar customs which were prevalent 
in the ancient Tamilakam may be compared favourably with those 
detailed by Col. Tod in his remarkable work, “The Annals of 
Rajasthan.” 



A NOTE ON NELEVipU 

BY 

N. Venkataramanayya, M.A., Ph. D. 

The term nelevidu has given rise to much confusion in the 
field of South Indian historical research, due mainly to the lack 
of knowledge of modern scholars as regards its precise meaning. 
The tendency during the recent years is to equate it with *raja- 
dhanV or the capital of a king or a government. Alluding to a 
few inscriptions in which king Ballaja III is said to have been 
residing in his ^nelevidu' of Unnamalepattana,! H. Krishna Sastri 
declares that *in the latter part of his reign, Ballaja changed his 
capital to Tiruvannamalai in the South Arcot District';* Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar, Heras and others have accepted his interpreta- 
tion, and based on it some theories which have gained a certain 
amount of recognition among scholars. These writers, in fact, 
follow the lead of Fleet who considered this problem in one of 
the early volumes of the Indian Antiquary and reached the 
definite conclusion that ^nelevidu’ meant *a permanent capital'. 
The clue to the real meaning of the term is found in one of the 
inscriptions of the Silaharas noticed by Fleet where the word 
sthira iibira is used in the place of the usual •nelevidu*. He 
failed to grasp its real import and dismissed it from consideration 
with the following remarks: — 

**In the Sanskrit, as in the Canarese term, we have still an 
apparent contradiction ; since the first member of the compound 
sthira means ‘firm, fixed, permanent, enduring,’ while the second 
member, iibira or hvira, means, according to Prof. Monier 
Williams, ‘a camp, a royal camp, royal residence, an intrench- 
ment for the protection of the army’, and therefore conveys the 
idea of a temporary abode. But both the words appear to occur 
only in connection with the names of large cities which were 


1. EC ix DB. 14, 18; DV 1, 60; Ht. 124, 

2. ASR 1907-8 p. 236. 
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permanent capitals. And in one instance we find the word 
rajadhani which could be hardly applied to a temporary residence 
or halting place, coupled with nelevidu. It would seem, there- 
fore, that ndeuidu has the meaning of a 'permanent capital* 
rather than a temporary victorious camp/'i 

The word •sibira\ no doubt, means a 'royal residence*; but 
the idea of impermanence is still inherent in it. If ^sibira' is to 
be interpreted as 'royal residence*, it can only mean a residence 
where the king happens to slay at any given time temporarily; 
and it cannot be taken to mean a capital. 

Now, hiclevidn* or nelavtdu as it is spelt in Teliigu, is a term 
common to both Canarcse and Teliigu languages; in the former 
it is frequently met with in the inscriptions; and in the latter in 
literature where it is generally taken to denote permanent 
residence. 2 The term 'nelevidu* consists of two words nclc or 
in Telugu 'nela* and vldn. The former which is etymologically 
connected with the Dravidian root 'nil* means primarily ‘stand- 
ing*; of the several secondary meanings which arc derived from 
it, the following, viz,, enduring, permanent, fixed, may be noted 
with advantage in this connection. The word ^vidn* which is 
derived from the root 'vid* meaning 'to stay, to hall* denotes a 
halting place, a camp etc. Therefore, 'nelevidu* may be inter- 
preted simply as ‘permanent camp*. There is no contradiction 

1. lA xii p. 11 1. 

2. In Nanni Coda’s Kum&rasambhava (5: 584) where the 
word is used in association with titla, tCinaka, puttinUlu, kufamu, 
janmadesamu, penta, manda, veta nattu, and sahavcisamu, its mean- 
ing cannot be exactly determined. 

xSo s5r»?S(D 

"SotjcuSb »Sx) 

SSS’-ar’SS ■S^o'Se 

Here the word titta means ‘a heap’ ; t&naka, a place ; puttinUlu, 
birth place ; kutam, an assemblage ; janmadesam, native country ; 
penta and mania denote a cattle pen; vitanattu signifies a hunting 
ground ; and sahavdsamu means association. It is evident that it is 
not possible to fix the meaning of nelavidu here, though it may be 
taken to imply something between permanent camping ground like 
penta and manda and janmadesam. 
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in the term, as it is not impossible for a camp to be permanent.^ 
Bill there arises a difliculty when this meaning is rigorously 
applied to the term in all places. A camp cannot be conceived 
ot absolutely; the concept of camp is invariably associated with 
men or other living beings. Now, when we read of ‘a 
permanent camp’ in an inscription, we naturally desire to know 
the objects with reference to which it is called a camp. The 
answer that is usually given to this question is that it is the 
permanent camp of a king. It is not explained what exactly is 
meant by a permanent camp, and why, if it is identical with his 
capital, it is not alluded to by the usual term rajadham. More- 
over, this interpretation of the term ‘nelcvidii’ does not 
completely solve all the difficulties. The inscriptions reveal 
the fact that within a comparatively short period, some of the 
kings were residing in a dozen or more 'nelevidns'. A concrete 
instance may serve to illustiate the statement. The Hoysala 
king, Balla}a 111 is said to have been living between 1329 and 
1339 A.D. in the following *uekvidns'. 


Reference. 

Date. 

Name of the Nelevidu. 

EC ix DB 14 

S. 1251 

Unnamalcpattana. 

EC V Ak 66 

S. 1252 

Virupaks^patta?ia. 

EC xii GB 30 

S. 125 t 

V irupaksa- B osadurga. 

EC ix Cp 71 

S. 12';3 

Arunasamudra. 

EC ix .\1 9 

S. 1255 

H osabetta. 

MER 401 of 1919 

S. 1256 

Conjeevaram. 

EC ix Bn no 

S 1257 

Dorasamiidra. 

EC ix Ht 43 

1 

S. 1261 

Vira Vijaya Virupaksapattana. 

It is highly improbable that all the eight places mentioned 

above could have been his capitals. The multiplicity of the 
nelevidm within a short period of ten years, precludes the 
possibility of his stay permanently in any one of these places. 
Therefore, the interpretation suggested above must be consider- 
ably modified, if it cannot be abandoned altogether. 


1. It may not be without interest to note here one of the 
meanings given to the word 'camp’, “A permanent station for the 
training of troops in campaigning duties generally”, in the Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary i, p. 254, 
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The correctness of the meanings ‘enduring, permanent, 
fixed' given by Hleet for Uiele' in Utelevldu’ must be accepted; for 
the term •sthira’ wliich is employed in its stead in the ^ilahara 
inscription mentioned above shows clearly that they convey the 
sjnse properly required in the context. Fleet’s translation of the 
word ‘vi^u’ cannot however be accepted without modification; no 
doubt, it denotes a halting place or a camp, as explained above; 
but this IS its primary sense; and by constant usage it came to be 
applied to a particular kind of camp, viz , the military camp. The 
term is frequently used in an old Telugu literary work in this 
sense. Nanne Coda makes use of this term in describing the camp 
of Skanda’s army while describing its march on Taraka:— 

Having advanced with enthusiasm in this manner, the 
army of the Gods took up their position on the battle-field 
appointed formerly by the envoy of Taraka, and halted {vidi 
settu) on ihe bank of a great river. 

( The men of the army engaged themselves in the following 
manner at that time.) 

Some alighted from their vehicles; some freed (the beasts of 
burden) from their harness; some hoisted their ensigns to indi- 
cate their vldus] some set up temples, shops, tents and booths; 
some having sought suitable places, halted near pools of water or 
under the shade of trees; some went back to lead the stragglers, 
and brought them to the camp. Some wandered aimlessly in 
search of their tiidus unable to locate them; and some who had 
discovered their vidus repaired to them. 

Again, while relating the viraldpas (the boasts of heroes) in 
Skanda’s camp, Nanne Coda puts the following words in the 
mouth of one of the warriors: 

“1 shall turn back the heroes that come in advance of the 
enemy’s vidu (camp or army) so that I may be regarded as the 
only hero in both the vidus (camps or armies). 

It is evident that Coda uses the word ‘vidu’ here in a special 
sense; and Tikkana in his Mahabharalam uses it in a similar 

8" II -y <xSa 

9 o_ 
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manner. Speaking of fhe activities of the Kaurava and Pandava 
camps, on the night following ihe filth day of the Great Battle, 
Tikkana declares that men of both vidus engaged themselves on 
that night, as usual, in singing and reciting poetry.' Again, while 
relating Krsna’s suggestion that the Piinclavas should not tarry 
in the deserted Kaurava camp at the end of the Gieat Battle he 
says: — 

As the vidu has become desolate, it is not meet that we 
should halt here; we must repair to a place free from pollution, 
and spend the night there in a suitable manner for the sake of 
prosperity and happiness. Having said this, the son of Vasudeva', 
with increasing affection led the sons of Pandu together with his 
own brother cut of the iihira.^ 

In another context, Tikkana refers to the armies of the Kau- 
ravas and the Pandavas actually engaged iti fighting as ‘vidus*. 
Duryodhana displayed great heroism against heavy odds a little 
before the death of Sak ini and his flight from the battle-field. 

^ cj ■«<) 

■sr®£SC'c IwcA 

AocStb T3 ©o'tSo 

n O’* tf 

o[)5dSc»'Sj-’"5b 

SesocJJc 8g§j,_:5o3^C)'oc Qex>;?c eS^^I oT'Sb "SSiArt) S' 

■£^!5’Sn 3t5Sb'3T'Sbl 3eScA 

oJ CO 

■sj'Sol 

i,c I,"' V 

StoAbo SX3Abex2$):i?Sb^6l SioAO o5r®eMbct> 

S)oAO 

SSiAolBw SfoASoelo ■RS'/r-iSbtSbc 2^-cA ‘BoiSob? d8bo2S). 

Sosjjp: oo. Mrer-fc-o, too. 

1, Mahabharatam (Telugu) iv (Vavilla edn.) Bhismaparvam 
2: 343. 

2. Ibid. Salyaparvani 2 : 350. 
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While describing Duryodhana's valorous deeds to Dhrlarastra, 
Saniaya declares, 'll appeared to me that there was no warrior in 
both ihe vidns who crmld be considered his peer.* 

In these passages, Tikkana uses ‘ridu’ to signify a military 
camp or a camp of warriors engaged in fighting. Therelore, like 
Sibira, which Tikkina uses as its synonym, J'id/i must be taken to 
denote ‘an entrenchment for the protection of the army.' Later 
writers employ this word to denote an army. Describing the 
saiidhyar&fia or the red colour spreading over the sky at dawn, 
Nandi riminana likens it to the glow caused by the conflagration 
of the burning camp of the moon (rdju) which was set fire to by 
his servants, after he marched away with his vidu.z Similarly, 
Sankusala Narasimha Kavi refers to the opposing armies of 
Havana and Mandhatr arrayed in battle order and ready for 
fighting as •vidus’. King Mandhatr commanded his dan^a- 
nuyakas to arrange their forces in battle array. 

They (the dandanfiyakas) arranged the vldit of the king in 
such a manner that horses, clejihants, chariots and foot stood pro- 
tecting one another. 

When both the vidns were arrayed, Narada’s mouth watered; 
the afsarasas danced with joy; Deatli smacked her lips with 
eagerness; and the heart of the Sun cracked all over. 

Having perceived the impatience of their respective dhva- 
J/Kis arrayed and ready for battle, Mandhatr and Havana waved 
their hands in great anger signalling their forces to commence 
fighting ® 

1. Ibid, Salyaparvam 1 : 32S. 

;t*§oo 

2. TT'ts' 

§a)Tr»oN'c9j5bo;6 

^o^g'D'KJSo‘lSbex)|| 
— d'O 2: 66. 
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It follows from this that ‘vidu’ is used to denote the camp of 
an army as well as an army itself. Having regard for the early 
date of the inscriptions in which the term occurs, it may be taken 
to mean ‘a permanent military camp.' It does not denote a 
capital, permanent or otherwise. 

This view is also supported by the evidence of the 
inscriptions. Several epigraphs mostly dated in the Calukya 
Vikrama era mention Kalyanada nelevtdu or the neievidu of 
Kalyana.^ One of the epigraphs at Kolanupaka which is in Sans- 
krit has skandhavara in the place of ‘neievidu.’ 

“Srimat Tribhuvanamalla Vallabho Sri 
Kalyanapura nivesita nija vijaya skandha 
Vare sukhena rajyasukham anubhavate.”* 

It is not unreasonable to take the ‘skandhavara of this ins- 
cription as the equivalent of the ‘neievidu’ mentioned in the 
others, and translate it into English as a cantonment. 


S'! cress’s sJ'8S'5bl otJiS iTesJ'Sbo S^8S'8 

S55»o5k5CJ'S5S^;6o8» fio 
S)0^/^«cr»cXSbc^^ 2$Sto'^§C)^sS 

80io SJ^^dSbo ;5'3og2er‘| 

Al sS^ ■^A8o-<&s58Siz3$£8SSi>oCj 

sJ*8S^o«S"§’o43c2S''iSo-v66j§’j5b§j S)wo^8^ex>"7?ex>S)aSo'{Sc>4} 

dfiOQ^. 
— ttSiH 2: 148JIS1. 

1. The Telihgana Inscriptions: Chalukya Inscriptions Nos. 5, 
6, 10; 22, 25, 28, 29, 30; (No. 15 Rdjadhdni Kalydnapura 
nUavidu). 

2. Ibid, No. 42. 
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mAnamanohara. 


BY 

E. P, Radhakrishnan, M.A., 

Universiiy of Madras. 

Aufrecht mentions Maiiamanohara as a Mimarhsa work by 
Vagisvara (Cat. Cat. I, p. 451 a). He also .says that M&nn^ 
manohara is quoted by Madhava in his Sarvadarsavasan^raha 
and by Citsukha in his Pratyaktativapradlpika. My attempt in 
the following is to collect all available information about this 
‘author, discuss his date and try to reconstruct some of the views 
generally attributed to him. 

On p. 106 of the Anandasrama edition of \heSarvadarsana- 
sangraha there is a reference to a view held in the Maim- 
manohara regarding the eternality of sound. The text is; -- 

cfqi ^ 

si9?%i r I 

gjftfoi mrf (i 

— 8rf^9f: 

, =^^^-- 11 % I 

This clearly shows that the author of the Manatnanohara 
held sound as non-eternal, unlike the Mimamsakas, with whom 
sound is eternal. Perhaps the occurrence of Mdnanutnoharn in 
the Jaiminidarsana of the Sarvadarsanasahgraha, led Autrecht 
to suppose that work to belong to Purva-mimamsa. This is not 
so. It is a Vaisesika work, and what is sought by Madhava 
here is only to refute the views of the nyaya-vaisesika regarding 
the eternality of sound. The unmistakable terms in which the 
author of the Nayanaprasddini condemns Mdnamanoharakara 
clearly show that it was a Vaisesika work and did not belong to 
Purvamimamsa : — 

m 

I 

(^. SI. p. 170, Nir. Sag. Edn.) 

Thus we see that Mdnamanohara is the name of a Vaisesika 
work written by Vadivagisvara. Most of the available references 
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to him give not his name but usually refer to him as Mana- 
manoharakara. In a few places he is referred to by his name 
also. His name is differently pronounced as Vadivagisvara or 
simply as Vagisvara. And the work loo is either called M&na- 
mauohara or simply Manoham. In a few cases the author too 
is referred to as Manohara, 

Regarding the date ol Vagisvara, we have to rely upon 
external sources. The work, Mdnnmanohara, is not yet avail- 
able even in manuscript form.J iMadhava refers to him in his 
Sarvadarsanasatigraha. Citsukha (1200 A.D.) in his Pratyak- 
iaiivapradipika cites some of the views held by the author of the 
Manamanohara and refutes them in his own way. Many such 
points are made clear by the commentator, Pratyaksvarupa- 
bhagavan in his Nayanaprasadim. 

A slightly earlier refci'cnce to Manamanohara is found in the 
works of Anandanubhava, pupil of Narayana Jyolis and author of 
I stasid.lhivivarana, Nydyaratnadipavalt, Paddrthaiattvanirnaya 
etc. Anandanubhava refers to Anandabodha’s views and his 
Nydyoratnadlpavali is mentioned in Ciisukhi according to the 
commentator. So that the chronological position of Anandanu- 
bhava is between Anandabodha and Citsukha. 1 have elsewhere* 
tried to place Anandanubhava about 1100 A.D. 

Now from the very contemptuous phrases* used by 
Anandanubhava in condemning the author of the Mana- 
manohara, it is evident that he might have been almost 
Anandanubhava’s contemporary or at least not very far removed 
from him. This would bring the author of the Manamanohara 
to almost the same period as Anandanubhava; perhaps he might 
have lived a little earlier, i.e., Man a manoharakara would have 
flourished somewhere in the middle of the 11th century A.D. 

1. See Tarkasahgraha (G. O. S. Edn.), Introduction p. xviii, 
where Mr. Tripathi mentions one Ms. at Srinathaji’s temple at 
Nathadvara. 

See also p. 40 of S. R. Bhandarkar’s Report of a Second 
Tour in Search of Sanskrit Mss. in Rajaputana and Central India. 
The ms. is said to belong to the Chief Maharaja of Nathadvara 
near Udaipur and it is dated Samvat 1547, i.e., 1490 A.D. 

2. In a paper entitled ‘Anandanubhava and his works’ shortly 
to be published. 

^ (p. 81 of Anandanubhava’s Paddrthatattva- 

nirnaya, Madras Ms. R. No, 2981.) 
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A superior limit to the date of the author of MSttatnattohnnt 
can be fairly arrived at. On. p. 29 of the Nayanapras&dinif 
Pratyaksvarupa introduces Manamanohara's arguments with 

regard to darkness. Vagisvara, like the Vaisesikas, held tamas 
not as a separate entity but as only the absence of light. 
Pratyaksvarupa refers to M&namanohara as, quoting the 

authority of ‘Natha’ in support of his view. The reference may 
be given in full: — 

— cn?i% Jmioiwragtpiw, ‘sfts rw:* ^ 

I ‘^«i ^ 

q?srqtn: ?’ , fecTwi^ , ‘3ri^ ^ 

JTJJln:’ ^ I — sr I 

(See 5T. U. p. 29.) 

The word ‘Natha’ may refer to either Salikanatha or Bhava- 
natha. Whereas Pratyaksvarupa refers to both Salikanatha and 
Bhavanatha, it may seem uncertain whether this Natha is to be 
understood as referring to Salikanatha or Bhavanatha. 

In all the places^ where Pratyaksvarupa refers to Bhava- 
natha, Bhavanatha is either mentioned fully by his name or 
mentioned as Nayavivekakara, in terms of his work. But while 
referring to Salikanatha, frequently the word ‘Natha’ occurs, so 
that it does not altogether seem improbable to suppose that 
unprefixed Natha as used by Pratyaksvarupa invariably denoted 
only Salikanatha. Further when Natha is cited as an authority, 
there is every reason to suppose this word to refer to the mula- 
pramanakara, instead of Bhavanatha, who came after Salikanatha 
and who followed Salika’s views.* This supposition of mine is 
fully confirmed when I found out from Salikanatha’s Prakarana- 
pa^eika a portion of the text of which the above reference — 
uktam Nathenapi ‘apratitau api pratiti-bhramo mandanam’ — can 
justly claim to be a pratika. To make the point transparently 
clear I shall give below the relevant portion of the Prakara^- 
paUciki : — 

1. See JT. pp. 86, 88, 97-99, 102. 

2. See Nayaviveka, Introductory verse 3, where he refers to 
Salikanatha. 
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*?.* jfiMRr sm: i ^ crfif ? «r 

I ^ 3#»^ *i ? 95W I jpr i 

sg f?»?r I I ef § 

«Kir>iTOW5r I ST3 I ;r ; 

aijRa^r^ra: i }r api^tcn^ m JldW^JT^ »KHiq: I 
9R lip ar^q®**?: I 

{Prakaranapa^ik&f Tattvalokaprakarana, p. 143 of Ch. S. Series.) 

Thus it can be fairly assumed that Manamanoharakara 
flourished after Salikanatha. 

Now the question is what is the date of Salikanatha? There 
are differences of opinion on this subject. Tradition tells us that 
Salikanatha was a disciple of Prabhakara. M.M. Gopinath 
Kaviraj interprets the words — gauda mTm§ihsaka — found in 
KusumdUjali to be referring to Salikanatha, on the authority of 
Varadaraja (See Kusumd^jalibodhant, Princess of Wales 
Sarasvati Bhavana Texts No. 4. Intro, pp. vii-ix). So far it is 
correct. But how he proceeds to make Salikanatha Udayana’s 
contemporary does not seem to be sound. He elsewhere^ 
says <il is therefore probable that Salika belonged to the middle 
of the lOth century'. This conclusion seems to be not very 
sound. From Udayana's reference to Salika, what best can be 
concluded is that Salikanatha flourished before Udayana, that is 
all. How can it make Salika Udayana’s contemporary? 

One thing is certain, that Salika came after Mandana. This . 
is evidenced by >Salikanatha's quotation of some of the extracts 
from Mandana’s works. {See Appendix V to the Edition of 
Brahmasiddhi.) A very pointed reference is to be found in 
Salika's quoting a verse of the Brahmasiddhi, labdharupe etc., 
and criticising it. 

The words that Salikanatha uses while refuting Ma^^na's 
views — tatra anyah pan^itam-manyo manyate — (p. 28 of the 
Prakarampa^ikS, Ch. Edn.); advaitabhimani tu bhavan alyan* 
tikam eva nisedham abhilasyati. so’yam atmiya eva ba^o bhavan- 
tam praharati. labdharupe kvacid kincid (p. 155 of Prakara^- 


1. Des. Cat. of Skt. Mss. in the Govt. Sarasvati Bhavan:: 
Library, Benares, Vol. I . Purvamimithsi, Introduction p, tii. 
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piincika) etc., would be sufficient to make us infer that Salika- 
natha vv.is not far removed from Mandana. M.M. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar in his Introduction to Brahmasiddhi (p. Iviii) places 
Salikanatha between 650-730 A.D. For Manamanoharakara to 
cite Salik inatha as an authority, would possibly imply that by 
that time Salika was accepted as an authority. It would be rea- 
sonable to assume a period of about 50 years for this, and thus 
thesuperii'r limit to Manamanoharakara's date would be some- 
where about 780 A.D. 

As previously said, the inferior limit is before Ananda- 
nubhava (1100A.D.). Thus the author of the Mdnamanohara 
can fairly be placed between 780-1100 A.D. To push these 
limits closer will be risky at the present stage of our information. 
He may be later than Udayana. But as no definite data to this 
are available, nothing certain can be said about it. 

Thus much regarding the date of Manamanoharakara. Now 
I shall proceed to set forth some of the views ascribed to him and 
as found in later works. 

In connection with the discussion of the nature of anubhuti 
(experience) Citsukha introduces different views held by various 
schools of thought and refutes them one by one finally establish- 
ing the superiority of the Advaitic standpoint. For the advaitins, 
anubhuti is svatah-siddha, self-established. The Naiyayikas hold 
that if anubhuti be held as self-established, so far as experience is 
concerned, it will cease to be a vastu, padartha, entity or object, 
.because it is no more a vedya (knowable). For, with them know- 
ability is the test of predicability. In answer to this it need be 
said that vedyatva (knowability) does not prove objectivity, for the 
simple reason that objectness and knowability are not invariably 
connected. Further it is not knowability that establishes 
vastutva, but sphurana or prakasamanatva. 

Here the author of the Nayanapras&dint refers to an anu- 
mana put forth by the author of the Mdnamanohara as follows .* 

(^. p. 18) 

From this we have to suppose that Vagisvara, like the 
Naiyayikas, also held paratah pramanya of knowledge and supr 
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posed the validity of a cognition to be known by perception even 
as a jar is experienced. 

N ay anapr asadini p. 21 gives another view held by the author 
of the Manamanohara : — 

ejifla sq^f^trqor- 

Citsukhl p. 22 has the following reference to Manamanu- 
harakara; — 

‘5T {| 

«?q#qcT qRq^iciqw: srif^feqgL i 

This is what Citsukha says about the svaprakasatva (self- 
luminosity) of atman, summarising his arguments in a verse: — 

(%|qcqi5qi4cqig; | 

aiifqq: ^ fqqiifqg II 

Citsukha raises the objection put forth by Vagilvara regard- 
ing the self-luminosity of atman. The objection arises thus: 
Where does jnana reside? Evidently the answer will be in 
atman. If so, atman and consciousness are related as qualifica- 
tion and the qualified and atman will no more be sarvajna, or of 
the nature of intelligence. Manamanohara anticipates a 
difficulty here by way of a counter-objection. Jnana does not 
reside in atman, but it has its locus in jnana alone, just as 
existence. The possibility of this counter-objection is set aside 
soon. There is a school of thought which holds jnana not as 
an attribute of atman, but atman itself. With respect to them 
no relation between jnana and atman can be said to exist, for 
they are one and the same. Thus the asraya for jnana is 
asiddha and the doubt which has for its basis atman as the 
substrate of consciousness does not at all arise. 

The author of the Manamanohara is credited with another 
objection. He says that Sruti itself gives the relation between 
drasta and drsti and thus how can asrayasiddhi for jnana be 
held? 

This objection also falls to the ground, if the Sruti referred 
to by him be correctly interpreted. The text of the Sruti — 
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51 ft ?§; (Brh. IV— 3-23.) 

does not speak of any relation between consciousness and atman. 
On the other hand, it simply says that drsfi, vision or knowledge 
is avinasi, without destruction. For this it takes up the relation 
between atman and jhana, that is all. But the real purport of 
the Stuti text here is not to establish the relation between atman 
and knowledge as wrongly supposed by Vagisvara. If the Sruti 
be held to convey that sense, then advaita will disappear. Then 
how to ex]ilain the relation between atman and jnana? The 
relation is not real. It is only a secondary one as in the case of 
rahos sirah. Though Rahu has got only the head and no body, 
t.e., the head is not in any way different fron Rahu, still there is 
the common usage as the head of Rahu. In a similar way, when 
we sa\’ that atman is the seat of jnana, no real adhikaranatva in 
atman is meant. The adhikaranatva is only a secondary one. 

Further, if the difference between Isvara and jiva be 
accepted, who is to be held as related to drsti ? It cannot be 
jiva for want of nitya-jnana. The author of the Manamanohara 
said that this sruti relates nitya-jnana with Isvara. This expla- 
nation of the text is not satisfactory. For when the whole text 
is properly understood in its context, the sruti emphasises the 
eternality of jnana and does not speak anything about its 
relation to Isvara. Thus the original syllogism— jnanatmano^i 
sambandhah analmanisthah — remains still as akayasiddha. This 
is indicated when in Nayanaprasadini we read 

^51 «SRORftacf|qi*I f Jit f ft WmVl, ^ift- 

«n*fl5H^isgq5fecT: i 

(p. 23.) 

Citsukhi p. 24. 51 ^ aift5f5^omcI5n fI5RF$r 

The commentary on this runs : — 

*1^ 3^9*51. ‘fI5Rl*J?U fl*ft fft 

fft, fTJgjnft, 51 ftft I 

Patiini has the sutra, (HI. 3. 117). This 

means that dyuf functions both when an instrument *or locus is 
implied. Thus the word jflSua can be interpreted either as 
91^ or In places like ftiH**!*!*^ 911, 99R 
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aWi etc., which clearly speak of the identity of 

atman with jfi&ita, the author of the Minamanohara held 
atraan as the seat of knowledge accepting the 'lyuf in the sense 
of adhikarana. This view is incorrect, for it will contradict texts 
like Tat ivam asi, Aliam brahma asnii, etc. 

Nay. pr. p. 29. q^if RRfOimiqgqsqw I 

c!*?:’ 5RI0nq|q Jf; I 

(Salikanatha)— afSrftaiqfq I 

*15 aft 

3q^?Tg^ ; ‘3n%tT ft qqtn:’ — I 

— !T *qrq i 

The Vaisesikas do not hold darkness as a positive concept. 
For them darkness does not convey any positive idea, but it 
means only absence ol light. Citsukha refutes their arguments 
and wants to establish darkness as a separate entity. He substan- 
tiates his position in the following verse: 

<TiTi5W55iri^ Mq I 

aq: qRHig; II 

The author of the Manamanohara also denied tamas a 
separate entity in accordance with his Vaisesika bias. How to 
explain tlie experience of ntlam tamah? He says that the colour- 
sense in darkness is a case of bhrama and cites Salikanalha in 
support. The usage tiilam iamah can be explained as a case of 
upai&ra, or secondary significance. 

Further if at all tamas is to be accepted as a separate 
pad&rtha, it should be the object (visaya) of a cognition. That is 
not the case. For an object consists of parts, which are them- 
selves different from the whole. This is his (Manamanohara- 
kara’s) definition of visayatva. 

^ ‘q qfCi^'^qsqf^i^^: arqq^t f| 

i«|qq — 5^ (See q. q. p. 30.) 

This argument, according to the advaitins, is not valid. For 
with them, tamas is not begun by the small particles of darkness, 
as the Vai§e§ikas would have it. But tamas is suddenly brought 
in operation or springs up suddenly from Mqlavidya, even as 

XllI-32 
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lightning from the clouds. Thus the deSnition of vifayafva SO 
far as darknt ss is concerned, does not hold good, and conse- 
quently Manainanohara's objection to the visayatva (objectivity) 
of darkness is unsound. 

Nay. pr. 32. 

*wif enfiT I 

This makes it possible for us to infer that, like Bhat^as, 
Vagisvara also accepted time (ka/a) as a padattha (separate 
entity). 

Nay. pr. 51. ^3 ^ ; aif^ g 

qg a%tlTBq — ajR'cq qq, alq 

— fR, ^qq(3 — afispRRiq |r i 

While discussing the appearance or phenumenal nature of 
the cosmos, Citsukha quotes the scripture — ekameva adviilyam — 
as a pram&na, proof of it. Here the auth ir of the M anamanohara 
is referred to as holding a different opinion with regard to the 
interpretation of the word ‘cka’ found in the huti. While others 
opine that the word •eka' occurring by the side of ‘adviltya* 

negatives duality of a similar type Mana- 

manoharakaia is not prepared to accept it. He says that the 
word ‘eka’ here speaks of the singular number, because in 
common usage in the world the word ‘eka* conveys only the 
idea of singularity. And what ordinary experience comprehends 
has its significance in scriptures too. 

This view does not sound well. For in cases where no 
number comes to operate, we have usages like eka/n riipam, ekS 
sathkhyd, eko’bhdvah, etc. 

The word •ananta' has been interpreted by Manamanohara* 
kara as negating the two ends (limits). This is also not good. 
For in the usage — niiyamaksJam anantam — if the word ‘ananta’ 
is to set aside the prior and subsequent limits, temporal and 
spacial units of existence with respect to ak&sa, it does not speak 
anything different from the significance of the word ‘nitya’. This 
means a redundancy of the words, nitya and ananta. 
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^ray. pr. 76. 

— *r ^frRT>wf^*Tr i 

In the discusi-'ion of anirvacanJyaiva, Citsukha starts with a 
refutation of all possible definitions of it. As a matter of fact, 
antt^vacanlyalva is not to be understood as unpredicability by all 
me.'ins, but as Anandagiri points out, it is the want of logical 
exactitude in all the possible definitions of anirvacaniyatva, put 
forth by others. 

ci!i qai ii 

{Tarkasangraha, G. O. S. p. 136.) 

After setting aside all definitions of anirvacaniyatva put forth 
by various thinkers, Citsukha strikes at the very pram&na of 
milhydtva. First in giving the pritna facie view he says that 
anirvacaniyatva is indefinable. Secondly he says that it is not 
logical. Thus anirvacaniya-padartha cannot be established for 
want of definition as well as proof. For the nyaya goes 

Citsukha here introduces arthdpatti (presumption) as a proof 
of animacaniyatva as follows : — 

This is a verbatim reproduction in prose of what the 
Istasiddhi contains: — 

aie^: qnuqtni^^ra; wn I 

piq: || 

{Istasiddhi, p. 39.) 

The author of the Mdnatnanohara is referred to as finding 
objection to this sort of presumption. He contends as follows 
In places like Sukti-rajata, ‘asal' may not exist here, but it can 
safely reside elsewhere; for in the particular place as specified by 
atra there is no khyati or bh&na of asat. Badha (sublation) is 
possible, not in the particular form derived by the advaitins, but 
in a different manner. Further, what is said — 

— is unreasonable. Because, when we use the word 
asat, some idea is conveyed by it. Otherwise the word will bavq 
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to be deprived of its capaciiy to convey the idea, which naturally 
leads to the denial of any sense to any word or sentence. 

Further what is sat ? Is it that which has satt&, or is it 
abSdhya, or does it mean brahmasvarQpa? Obviously the first 
alternative cannot be held. For in the advaitin's line of thought, 
this universe is accepted to have saita and the same is said to be 
bddhya ioo. This according to the realistic Manamanoharakari 
is a contradictory statement. For as he points out, if it be held 
that what is (exists) cannot be sublated, the cosmos or in so 
far as it has been given satlS, could not be denied existence. This 
would mean that prapanca could not be sublated at a later 
moment. Thus the invariable concomitance between sat and 
ab&dhya falls to the ground. 

Nor does the second alternative hold good. That is, sat 
cannot be said to mean abddhya. If so, the word ab&lhya will 

be a synonym for sat, in which case, instead of spying 

, it can very well be said . This makes 

no difference between the establisher and what is sought to be 
established. 

The third alternative, sat is brahmasvarUpa, also is faulty; 
for it is siddhasadhana, By this Vagisvara means to say that the 
realists also do accept satid ^reality or existence) to Brahman, and 
what the advaitin seeks to establish by saying sal is brahmasva- 
rUpa, is already known to them. Thus the advaitin’s argument 
loses its value, since it does not establish any new fact, previously 
unknown to the realists. That is to say, the contention sat is 
brahmasvarupa, becomes invalidated, in so far as it does not 
satisfy the conditions of a pramdna 

Arthdpatti generally has got three defects. They are. 

Having illustrated auya- 
thatvopapatti and anudaya above, Manamanoharakara puts forth 
his reasons in favour of anyathdpyupapatti. 

?wi3qq%; ^ i 

That is to say, 

^ arjmqRFqt 


(See q. Jli p. 76,) 
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Thai is, the author ot the Manamanohara holds nacre-silver 
as sad-asat and nut as anirvacanlya. 

To answer these objections put forth by Alanamanoharakara, 
we need not go very far. The line of argument adopted by 
Vagisvara clearly brings forth his realistic bent of mind. He fails 
to reconcile himsell to the different degrees of saili accepted by 
the advaitins. This is entirely due to his ultia-realistic 
attitule. Thus in the final stage of Biahman-realisation, 
though the prapafica previously had an empirica^ existence and 
value, valid for all practical worldly purposes, it can have no real 

sattd which is on a par with the saU& of Brahman. 

When the advaitins say that Brahman alone is paramarthasat, 
they should not be understood as totally denying existence for all 
others except Brahman. The sattd that they deny to others is 
only the pdrafndrtliikasattd. As a matter of fact, in cases like 
nacre-silver, which are clear examples of hhrama (illusory cogni- 
tion) a true advaitin does not feel reluctant to assign sattd to the 
nacre-silver also. But this sattd is only prdtibhdsika. That is, 
the nacre-silver will appear to have existence, only so far as the 
prutibhdsa (appearance) of nacre-silver continues to last. The 
moment the bddhakajfidna (sublating cognition) comes, every- 
thing regarding the appearance and reality of nacre-silver 
vanishes and one feels convinced that what appeared before as 
silver was only a piece of shell and the whole appearance was a 
delusion. Even as this, when Brahma-inana sets in, one realises 
that what appeared as /ira/ianca and as I eal for all the practical 
occupation of worldly life, was only vydvahdrika (empirical) and 
the one eternal entity is Atman and Atman alone. 

Again, in answer to the arguments put forth by Mana- 
manoharakara in favour ol the sad-asad~dtmakatva of nacre- 
silver, this much can be said. If is to 

it will result always in what is called gaurava, 
Vailakfanya, dissimilarity or difference posits necessarily a 
counter-correlate (pratiyogin), and sadvailaksana also implies 
many such ones. In a similar manner as asadvuilaksanya tdso 
posits more than one counter-correlate. So much so, lor the sake 
of ease in understanding things (economy of effort, Idghava) sat 
and asat alone should be held as prayojakas with respect to 
bidkSnupapaUi and bhSnSnupapaiti respectively. 
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The author of the M&namanohara seems to have not lost 
sight of this fact. And he said: 

nqir?*! i 

This evidently indicates his repeating his 
in answer to this counter-objection. Finally Mananianohara- 
kan concludes that the particular postulation {arlhdpatti) put 
forth with a view to prove anirvacantyaiva — 

etc. — 

fails to establish mithyatva. 

A refutation of all the points of Vagisvara would necessitate 
an elaborate and lengthy discussion of the topic of anirvacanlya- 
tva, for which this is no place or occasion. 1 shall try to deal 
with it in a separate paper. 

Nay. Pr. p. 169. Another important place where the author 
of the Manamanohara comes in is in connection with the discus* 
sion ot bheda. The second chapter of Ctlsukhl opens with an 
inquiry into the nature of bheda. Giving some prima facie 
views, Citsukha sets forth his arguments thus: 

(ii^i (I 

That is, difference {bheda) is not the form of the differed 

(*r cIHd. Arguing this point at some length, he 

takes up the question, how to experience bheda ? 

!T jrqroTJi i m — 

Jugs'll: II 

Perception is not the means of comprehending bheda. 

In places like surabhi candanam, fragrance is a quality 
which can be experienced by the nose alone, and candana, 
sandalwood is to be cognised by the eyes. This means that 
sandalwood and fragrance are not comprehensible by one and 
the same sense. In this case how to explain the experience of 
fragrant sandalwood? The answer is: Both are separately 
cognised and subsequently there is the experience of fragrant 
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sandalwood, resulting out of the experience of one cognition 
being qualified and the other being qualifier; that is to say, in 
the final state of knowledge, that the sandalwood is fragrant, the 
exact nature of the praliti (cognition) is vtiesana-viic^ya-bhava- 
pratiti. It is the cognition of a qualified experience {viiista- 
jMna). 

Similarly, in the case of bheda also, there are two separate 
notions, dharmin and its pratiyogin, and what is really conveyed 
by bkela is the vihsta-praliti (qualified experience) of the 
dharmin and its counter-correlate. Both the dharmin and its 
prattyogin cannot be simultaneously cognised. That is to say, 
difference is not a unitary cognition. 

It cannot also be said that there is diHercnce between bheda 
and bhedin. For this leads to anavailha. The difference 
between bheda and bhedin would also stand in need of another 
difference to establish it; this difference in its turn will require 
another difference, and so on endlessly. It does not also benefit 
us to say that this anavaslha is not a fault, when a senes of such 
bhedas is postulated. For the very concept of bheda takes the 
form — 

or 

(A is different from B, or difference is between A and B.) This 
implies two concepts and hence the resulting cognition of bheda 
is a qualified cognition. Thus the second bheda stands related 
to the first, the third to the second and so on. And no two 
bhedas are brought together to be experienced simultaneously. 
This results in not knowing bheda at all. That is, by accepting 
difference between bheda and bhedin, what is sought to be 
established (bheda) is not proved. In other words, the acceptance 
of bheda between a bheda and its bhedin to establish the concept 
of difference logically, cuts at the very root of the argument. 

Here the author of the Mdnamanohara is introduced 
holding his own view as follows: 

*11^ I *ifiw <iiri?^A^igf5if»g^ 

^ i313f|5q?q 
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^ I 55^3!^ f5r<^i: | sf *^1 
ct5i aqiwnni^i^— m^: i 

(^r. a. p. 169.) 

Anandagiri also in his commentary on Anandanubhava’s 
Paiiditliatativanirnayn, refers to this point; but he does not 
mention the author either by his name or in terms ot his work. 

5T arf^, awhfsng; — 

fTTRcI. I ^dsfq aif^ I Ji h ^r?a'd>oi i^?3re2:; 

«isf7 rtaafa i 

(See p. 190 of Madras Ms. of Anandagiri's Tarkaviveka R, 
4342.) 

The auavasthd pointed out above, does not in any way 
endanger the concept of hheda; tor there is no pramSna to hold 
a second 6/{£d<3. Further, everybody is well aware of the com- 
mon experience and u.sage that hheda and bhclin are diffe ent 
and are not one. Nor cm a second hheda be inferred on the 
autliurily of one hheda. Thus if difference between hheda and 
hhedin is sought to be refuted on the ground of anavasiha it is 
not possible. For the auavasthS springs up only later. The first 
hheda is more powerful than the second, for it happens to be the 
upajlvyd. Thus anavasthdpadava with regard to hheda is not 
reasonable. Bhcda cannot also be said to be atiirracatitya, for 
lack of sound reasons. This is the position of Manamanohara- 
kara. 

The argument of Manamanoharakara does not hold any 
water. As has been said abeve, the hheddnavasthd cannot be 
successfully got over by him. Further, his contention that because 
there are no proofs for anirvacaniyatva difference cannot be held 
as antrvacantya, also has no claim to soundness, for anirvacanh 
yatva can be successfully maintained on strictly logical basis. I 
do not propose to enter into this topic now, because it is very 
wide and can claim a separate treatment. 

Still another view is that hheda is that which has separate- 
ness (prihaktva) lor its quality. This is known as the prthaklva- 
paksa. This view too is unsound. For prthaktva is a quality 
and hheda is another quality. One gttna cannot be the seat of 
another gunu. Colour cannot be the substrate oi smell 

^gfliutha). Thus difference {hheda) itself being a gut^, dharnuh 
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it can never be the substrate (Oiraya) for another dharnaa, viz., 
prthakiva. 

Nay. pr. 173. ^ ‘aWRil?!:’ 

I 

Manamanoharakara seems to have said thus. Accepting the 
Strambhavdiia of the Vaisesikas, he said that even as dkdia is the 
seat of a dharma^ viz.j ekaiva, why not prthakiva be seated in 
difference? In answer to this the advaitin has to say only so 
much. The origin of a kdrya (effect) by the operation of causes, 
samavdyi, asamavdyi and nimUta, is accepted only by the dram-^ 
bluwddins, P'or those who accept Atman alone as real and all 
others including dkdSa to be only the transformations of avidyd 
(nescience), this sort of explanation is useless. 

Hay, pr, 181. 

I 

What has been said in the previous paragraph naturally leads 
to the concept of guna (quality). What is the definition of gunal 
The author of the Nydyakandali (Sridhara) defined it as 

^ goj: | 

This is a faulty definition. For it involves reciprocal depend- 
ence. The word agtina used in defining guna can have its 
significance only after the concept of guna is known. And accord- 
ing to the above definition of guna, guna has to be defined in 
terms of aguna. That is to sa),gf/w« can be known only in the 
light of aguna. This is what is known as mutual dependence. 

The author of the Nydyalildvafi (i,e, Vallabha) gives the 
following definition of guna : — 

gor: I 

The samavSyikdrana according to the Naiyayikas is 

if this definition of satnavdyikara- 
naira be accepted, fi<^a(colour)also will have samavayik&ranatva. 
So much so when guna (quality) is defined as that which is devoid 
of samavdjikarattaiva, colour will lose its claims towards being a 
quality. This is against siddhanta. Thus the definition of guna 
given by Vallabha also does not hold good. 

XIII— 33 
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In a similar manner the author of Manamanohara defines 
gu^ as 

This definition also is faulty, for the same reason as in the 
case of Vallabha’s definition. 

Nay. Pr. p. 192. 

I 

This definition of generality is in keeping with the Vaisesika 
doctrine. Compare with this the definition of Sdmdnya found in 
Prasasiapddabhdsya : — 

5iqi0|f fSHcUH# 

Citsukha refutes the definition of Samdttya as found in the 
Manamanohara, summarising his arguments as follows: — 

(I 

For the advaitins, Atman alone is uiiya and so niiyaiva is 
asiddha. Anekasamavetatva also is asiddha for two reasons. 
First of all there is no reality except atman. Secondly samavdya 
is not accepted by the advaitins. Thus the dehnition 

^ 3r>I^Rflld 
is asiddha for the advaitins. 

Nay. Pr. p. 198. 

5i|f^ — I 

This is in connection with the topic of particularity (visesa). 
The actual anumana is found in CHsukhi : — 

*i#i^raR3qRi'fi?»L aifR %g[., I 

The point of the criticism is the non-acceptance of samavdya. 

This eventually leads to the consideration of samavdya. 
Inherence according to the Naiyayikas has been defined as niiyafs 
sambandha^ or eternal relation. An advaitin could not accept 
this definition for obvious reasons. For them (advaitins) every- 
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thing except atman is unreal, and how can they subscribe to the 
view which accepts samav&ya as a permanent relation? 

Some Naiyayikas, in order to establish samav&ya, put forth 
an anumana, somewhat as follows: — 

anwn^iificiT^i , 5^2^ I 

By this syllogism they desired to prove that some 
relation exists between atman and akaia. Akaia being real 

the nature of the relation between it and 
atman should be real. That is, the relation between &kaia and 
atman is real, and is called samavdya. 

The author of the Mdnamanohara had some objection to 
thisa«M»/ia«a. His contention was this. A counter syllogism 
(praiyanutndna) to the above can be easily put up. 

c!5r 3'Ti^:, anfJii affwlw 

*r ^ 1 

Citsukha points out that this is faulty. What Manamanohara- 
kara said is not true. Kriydvalva, muriaiva etc. are not the upddhis 
there. The real upadhi (qualifying adjunct) is asamyogiiva. 
Further in the usage — siFBRmFJRT — vvhat is sought to 

be stated is not the relation between atman and dkd£a or 
samavdya, but that atman is the substrate for dk&Sa. Then how 
can mUrtatva etc. function as upddhis? That is to say, samavdya 
is not reasonable. 

The Naiyayikas point out in the above method, that the 
anumdna put forth by them is quite valid (abddhila). Hence 
samavdya has to be acceded to. Citsukha seeks to refute this 
point at some length and begins his refutation thus: — 

d; (WTcTH:, ^ Slcq^ 3^#. 

In connection with the third alternative Manamanoharakara 
is introduced. 

(See 51. *1. p. 204.) 
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Manatnanoharakara seems to have held something like this. 
Samavdya is related to tiitya-sambandhaf because it is a paddriha 
like akdia. 

This opinion of Manamanohara can be set aside easily. We 
need not hold that because samavdya also is a paddriha like 
dkdia, it should be related to niiyasambandha. It would be 
sufficient to say that nitya-sambandha qualifies samavdya. No 
invariable concomitance or vydpit exists between samavdya and 
nitya-'Sambandha as between smoke and fire. They function 

only as viiesana and vi£esya, so that the definition — 

— does not hold good. 

‘513 I 

(5r. sr. p. 278.) 

In setting forth some prima facie views about the concept of 
abhdva (non-existence) Citsukha finally says: — 

Impatient on hearing something similar to this, Manamano- 
harakara is introduced as voicing forth his opinion in the 
following: — 

SIIOI^ I 51^ p[f HJl 

^ SRIot SfWW ? 

What is samyoga? Sarvadeva, author of Pramdnanianjart 
defines it as 

gqcSK^FcT^sricqi | 

Manamanoharakara defines it as either 
(in contrast to samavdya) or as 



( 5 T. q. p. 296 ) 

This also is refuted by Citsukha. 

After samyoga, contacti arises the question of vibhaga 
(disjunction or separation.) 

M&namanohara would define vibhaga as 

^ ^*im: i 


(^. *r. p. 297 .) 
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There is a view among some thinkers that vibh&ga is 
cognised by perception. As the mountains Himalayas and 
Vindhya are separated by a considerable space, one cannot hold 
that vtbhdga in this and similar instances is samyoga-ndsaka; 
because no contact can be imagined between the two. But since 
there is the pratiti that Himavan and Vindhya are separate, this 
separateness or disjunction is cognised by perception. 

The author of Mdnamanohara objects to this view as 
follows. He says that in such cases there is nopratiii of separate- 
ness at all. The usage, Himalayas and Vindhya arc separate, is 
explained by him, having recourse to a secondary sense. 

— cTi25i?«i% suffer, — 

(^. a. p. 298.) 

I 

(JT. a. p, 299.; 

Prasastapada held vibkaga also as giving rise to sound. 

This is illustrated by the sound produced 
when a piece of bamboo is split up. This contention of Pra- 
sastapada is said to be wrong. The act of splitting alone fails to 
produce sound. Speed in the action also should be combined to 
give rise to the sound. In this context karnia (action) has to be 
defined and Mananianohara’s definition of activity is given below: 

(See Citsukhi, p. 299.) 

This is set aside by Citsukha at some length. He says: 

goiRfflf^qoiig^ i 

5 l%qRi^ II 

Regarding JiariVnona (measurement or magnitude) Mana- 
manoharakara is said to hold the same view as Sivaditya. 

(^. 3. pp. 309-10.) 

Both of them held thus: — 

*ngsqq5RgiR<JT qRqm,, or feqggqrf^qjRORifRrgoieqi- 

qpg ii in dtq qi^moig, i 
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Citsukha refutes this on the ground that dvHva is asiddha as 
also dvilvasainavdyikarana. Manamanohara is credited with 
another anumdna here : 

Citsukha objects to this also as follows : — 

If Manamanohara would say that spariavattva, mUrtaiva are 
not upadhis, Citsukha will not leave him easily. 

ct%q ^ 

gqi«ift, qqsiqii%qwi35q^ira;-— ?qq^ ‘si f 

(See q. p. 311.) 

In connection with the topic of activity Manamanohara is 
once more introduced in Citsukhi, with the following syllogism;- 

qHJRlf?q%%S«qqi?fl: — ^qi^qrf^ f^fiqgoT- 
^flcB^sqiwif 5Fq%, WiiqiqTg;, apcItqiiqffqRqlqqg;— ^ | rf5lfiq 
wisdw i 

{Citsukhi ,p. 327). 

Again in connection with the topic of salvation, mukti, 
emancipation from bondage, Citsukha is said to be referring to 
Manamanoharakara. 

gqsqqtfigtqe^qq^SR: I gqn^qq^qFr- 

(Citsukhi, p. 355.) 

The commentator makes the reference clear: 

»it»q^aftliqqi?^sgqq%: — rirc^rgqreq gqsiqqRig^^ i 

(q. q. p. 355.) 

These are the references available in Citsukhi and its com- 
mentary, Nayanaprasadini, to the author of the Manamanohara. 

A few other references to him are found in Anandanubha- 
va’s(1100 A.D.) works. I shall state them in the following. In 
discussing the nature of Isvara, the author of the MSnamanohara, 
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like the Vaisesikas, seems to have held the view that the existence 
of I^vara is to be inferred from the fact that he is the creator of 
all this katyaprapanca. That is to say, the existence of Igvara is 
established by inference. Just as a potter who makes a pot knows 
the pot and also the art of making it, so also Isvara, the creator 
of this prapanca should be inferred to exist similar to the potter. 
This is the view of the Vaisesikas. 

To this Anandanubhava objects as follows. The reason set 
forth by the author of the Manantanohara is unsound for two 
reasons. First there is a badhakaiarka (counter-reason) to esta- 
blish the contrary. Secondly the hetu is atiprasakia. Ananda- 
nubhava is very vehement in condemning the author of Mana- 
tnaiiohara as can be seen from the very despicable phrases he 
uses in his anumdna. 


cilsq^r ^r«rq;- 

q?T5Rqiin^^cT?5l?qJ3(, qil^fqig- , ?cqiq I 

llf^s ^ Rrsq ?T?q i aqfea i 

(See p. 81 of Paddrtlwiaiivauirnaya, Madras Ms. R. 2981.) 


Anandanubhava says here that this point has been already 
exemplified by him in his NydyaraijiaUtpdvall. The reference in 
this work is as follows: — 


(a) qiqqiq?3?iif<iqT JiRq!Tlf> q^fqfiq. 

(p. 166 of Nyayaratnadipavali, Madras Ms. R. 5505.) 

(b) ?iqi ft — 

qqqfqi^j etc. 

{ibid. p. 167.) 

Anandagiri wrote commentaries’ on both Nydyaratnadipd- 
vaR and Paddrihatattvanirnaya of Anandanubhava. From his 
commentary called Tarkaviveka on Pcularthatallvanirnaya, some 


1. Mss. of both these works are available in the Madras 
Government Oriental Mss. Library, See numbers R. 4459 and 
R. 4342. They are called V eddntaviveka and Tarkaviveka, res- 
pectively. 
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details about the author of Mauamatiohara can be culled. They 
are — 

(fl) (p. 93 .) 

(6) ^isf, Iri- 

I (p. 104.) 

This shows that Manamanohara classified fallacies of reason 
as four-fold. 

(c) 3011 5Rl5l{^R^ieRl^oigq3r?q:, 

JpiRig-, g^f^^rg- (?fd?)' f^it RJWs^ff^^Fii^ s^nsifR 1 

(p. 149.) 

(t/) ratragoi^ffcT^lwiT 3Fq%j 

I iRHfR: 5i1ieT«Rg-, SRiqf^, 
?tqg*iRi«iT R^ii^f: igflf: — fi% *iH*Rti?R;f<t sqrJifR, 
3f5d;SR'JI^q R^gq^rac^, ?RPcI?q | 

(e) Anandagiri’s reference to Manamanohanikara in connec- 
tion with the anavaslha in bhcda has been already indicated 
above. Here the author is not mentioned by his name or his 
work. 

In his commentary on Nyayarntnadlpfri’nll, Anandiigiri 
does not give any additional information about Manamanohara. 

These are the available references to the author of Mdna- 
manohara. To make a critical and exhaustive study of all these 
points will lead to an examination of all the nyaya-vaiscsika 
tenets and also to their criticism from an advaitic stand-point- 
This is no place or occasion to enter into a detailed discussion of 
these topics. One clear fact is that these references to Mana- 
manoharakara show that at some period (about 1000 A.D.). 
Vagisvara had been accepted as an authoritative exponent of the 
Vaisesika system of thought. But unfortunately his claims to the 
authoritative position seem to be only short-lived. Because he 
was very severely criticised by Anandanubhava, Citsukha and 
Pratyaksvariipa and after Vidyaranya (14th century A. D.) no 
reference to him is to be found in the writings of later authors. 


1. The word ‘iti’, though not found in the Ms. seems necessary 
in the context. 



. OBITUARY 

We have heard with great regret the passing away of 
Mr. P. V. Naganatha Sastri, Advocate, Tanjore. He was for 
many years a Member of the Editorial Committee of our Journal. 
In him, we had the rather uncommon combination of a pro- 
fessional lawyer and a scholar of wide culture and tastes. He 
was deeply read in English literature and in Sanskrit literature. 
Amidst the pre-occupations of a busy life as a lawyer, he found 
time to pursue his intense study of them. He specialised in 
Sanskrit rhetoric and in Sanskrit Grammar. He edited and 
published the Bhamaha Alahkara with an accurate translation 
and notes. We know that he was writing and had intended to 
publish an original Primer in Sanskrit Grammar. The Journal at 
its inception and also during the many years of its existence had 
profited greatly by his valuable advice and suggestions. He 
commanded a racy English style and was a vivacious and ready- 
witted conversationist. He was very simple and unassuming in 
his private life and had a pure and noble character. In his death, 
the world of scholars and cultured men has sustained a great 
loss. We beg to express to his sons and other members of his 
family our heart-felt sympathy in their sad bereavement. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Cochin Sanskrit Series No. 2, Pravesaka : by Acyuta 
P isHAROii, With Laghuvivrti: by P. S. Ananta- 
NAKAYANA Sastri, Sanskrit Pandit, Maharaja's College 
Ernakulam, Editor. P. S. Anantanarayana Sastri, Price 
Ks. 1-4-0. 

This is an easy treatise of Sanskrit Grammar in verse 
written by a very learned Vyakarana scholar Acyuta Pisharoti 
who was also well versed also in Nyaya and Jyoti^a. It aims 
at giving a working knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar necessary 
for writing and speaking Sanskrit correctly. It is a work of 
the Prakarana type. Such works are absolutely necessary for 
students of Sanskrit Grammar. The Government of His 
Highness (he Maharaja of Cochin must indeed be congratulated 
xin->34 
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on their having conceived and promoted the idea of the publi- 
cation of the Cochin Sanskrit Series and for beginning that 
Series with two such works like those of the Vedanta Paribhasa- 
saftgraha and the Praveiaka. 

The Kavindra Candrodaya. Edited by Dr. Har Dutt 

Sarma, M.A., PH.D. AND Mr. M. M. Patkar, b.a. Poona 

Oriental Series, 60. Oriental Book Agency, Poona 1939. 

Price not stated. 

In the dark days of Hinduism when its capitals were at the 
mercy of Mohammedan rulers, there were great Panditas and 
Sannyasins in the City of Benares who admirably assumed the 
leadership of their oppressed religion. Nrsirhhasramin, celebrated 
in the Nrsimhasarvasvakavya is one of them and he was a con- 
temporary of Akbar. A contemporary of Shah Jehan was the 
Dekhani Sannyasin residing in Benares, Kavindracarya Sarasvati, 
who interviewed the Mogul King and got abolished the Jessia 
levied on the bathers and pilgrims at KasI and Prayaga. The 
grateful world of scholars presented the Sannyasin with addresses 
in verse and prose, all of which the Sannyasin’s treasurer Kr^na 
Bhatta collected in the form of the anthology the Kavindra 
Candrodaya. Mm. Haraprasad Sastri noticed the contents of 
this anthology in 1912 in the Indian Antiquary, XLl, and in 
1928, in the IV Vol. of his A. S. B. Catalogues. Mr. R. A. 
Sastri then published in the G. O. S. the list of the large and 
valuable collection of Mss. which Kavindracarya had collected 
in his library in Benares. Dr. Har Dull Sarma then reviewed 
the contents of the anthology in Mm. Kuppusvami Sastri 
Commemoration Volume, in 1935. The last scholar has now, in 
association with M. M. Patkar of the B. O. R. I, Poona, offered 
us an edition of the Kavindra Candrodaya, incorpoiating all that 
has been known and said of the hero, Kavindra, in an Introduc- 
tion. The Introduction identifies also some of the authors 
figuring in the addresses. The present reviewer has attempted 
in an article contributed to the Bhandarkar Number of the 
Indian Culture, to add to the information already known about 
Kavindracarya, his life and achievements and the literary contri- 
butions he has left to us. 

The editors have used three Mss. which have proved in- 
sufficient to eliminate the errors. Some more Mss. could have 
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been used. On p. 21, verse 159 in which a town named 
is described, letter by letter in a round-about way, the 
first line works some letters metrically; also the footnote reading 
here (No. 4) is correct and not the reading in the body of the 
text. 

Apart from historians of literature who will be thankful to 
the editors and the publishers, Hindu society in general must 
feel thankful for the publication of a work revealing the per- 
sonality of one of the little known heroes of Hinduism. 

V. Raghavan. 





